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THE GOLDEN HOPE. 


By Mrs. H. Lewis. 
————_ >_—__—_- 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Oh, what a state is guilt! how wild! how wretched! 

When apprehension can form naught but fears, 

And we distrust security herself. 

DesPITE the wildly conflicting emotions into 
which she had been plunged by the results of her in- 
terview with Darcy Anchester, Cecile returned to the 
drawing-room with apparently entire self-possession. 
A few minutes only she lingered in the garden, with 
her face upturned to the night sky, but even Renee 
did not know how pale was that countenance, nor 
how wild the gaze she directed towards the brooding 
shadows. That weakness was but brief. Gathering 
all her strength and calmness, she dismissed the 
anxious ayah, and sauntered into the conservatory, 
as bright and smiling as if she had been really happy. 

Alas, that her smiles were only like sunbeams play- 
ing about the brink of a treacherous and deadly Vesu- 
vius, whose lava tides might break forth in one 
moment to overwhelm with ruin and death ! 

She came into the drawing-room, her hands filled 
with flowers, looking as serene as a care-free child. 
Lady Redwoode did not look up at her entrance, but 
Andrew Forsythe turned from the window and came 
towards her, his keen eyes observing, without ap- 
pearing to do so, the dampness of Cecile’s tur- 
quoise-coloured robe, and making his own deductions 
therefrom. He looked from that to the maiden’s 
face, and was shrewd enough to detect that her smiles 
Were assumed, but her mask was impenetrable, and 
even he could not hepe to pierce it. But of one thing 
he became instantly assured—that she possessed a 
secret which it might be for his interest to dis- 
cover. 

He resolved therefore to apply himself to the task 
without delay. 

He seated himself at her side and began a light 
conversation on trivial subjects, speaking in a low 
tone that he might uot arouse the baroness from her 


Havard. 


[THE POISONER DETECTED. } 


reveries, or disturb the faint, delicious harmonies 


| which Hellice continued to evoke in the adjoining 
| room. 


Cecile replied to him with a subdued 
| gaiety which he instinctively felt to be assumed, and 


| looked up to him with eyes as blue as the robe she 
Andrew Forsythe | 


| wore, and almostas emotionless. 

regarded her without any quickening of the pulse, for 
| his heart was keeping time to the strange, sweet 
| music of Hellice, yet he had resolved, during Cecile’s 
| absence, that if Heliice should remain deaf to his en- 
| treaties he would marry her cousin. He was deter- 
| mined to insure his future speedily, to become master 
| of Redwoode first of all, yet he was equally resolved 


never to relinquish his hopes of winning Hellice. As | 
1 E ae 


| may be guessed, his thoughts and intentions were 
chaotic, yet from them all stood out his twin hopes 
and passions—his love for Hellice and his love of 
wealth. 

If he could combine the two he desired to do so; 
if not he would gratify them separately. 
| So he talked sweet nothings to the golden-haired 
Cecile, which he scarcely comprehended as he uttered 
them, and which she listened to with smiles and 
pretty affectations without even hearing them, so ab- 
sorbed were both in schemes which neither would 
have dared reveal to the other. 

The music at length died away as faintly as 
the murmur of a summer breeze; Lady Redwoode 
started, looked around with a slightly confused 
expression, and then went to Hellice, who was 
leaning over the piauo, entirely forgetful of every- 
thing. She looked up brightly as the baroness 
paused at her side, and the brightness of her face 
was not assumed, but was a reflection from her 
strong, true, and courageous spirit. 
teristic nobleness and unselfishness, Hellice had 
buried in her own heart all her dead hopes, and she 
was not one to bid others mourn with her over those 
hidden graves. She had taken up the burden of life 
again, not with repining, but with courage and reso- 
luteness, and, though attimesshe might grow weary 
and sad, she would never parade her grief to obtain 


sympathy. 





With charac- | 
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| but not subdued nor weakened, and she knew its 


strength would wane only with her life. 
“ Your music is very sad to-night, Hellice,” said 


| Lady Redwoode, bending over her with a strange 


tenderness transfiguring her proud, sweet face and 
struggling for expression in her dark blue eyes— 
“so very sad that it seemed tocome from a breaking 
heart !” 

Hellice’s glowing face paled and for a single mo- 
ment the angry look gathered in her but it 
passed away instantly as she answered : 

“T had forgotten, Lady Redwoode, that anyoue 

| was listening to my idle fancies !” 

“It did not come from your heart, then?” ex 
claimed the baroness, anxiously. “Are you not 
happy, Hellice? How can you be unhappy with so 
devoted a lover as Sir Richard Haughton, with so 
loving a sister as my Cecile, with a home like Red- 
woode, and with friends such as cluster around 
you?” 


eyes, 


Hellice uplifted a.pair of mournful eyes, and said, 
absently : 
| “It does seem strange, dear Lady Redwoode——" 


[am your aunt, and 
interposed he: 


“Lady Redwoode, Hellice! 
desire to be recognized as such,” 
ladyship, with slight hauteur. 

Hellice’s face that had been hitherto so pale flushed 
painfully now, and she said, with an effort: 

“ Dear Aunt Agatha, I beg your pardon. I—I—it 
| seems easier for me to address you by yourtitle than 
| by any term of relationship.” 

The baroness scarcely listened to this excuse, for 
she had already forgotten its cause. She laid he: 
| white, jewelled hand upon the rippling waves of 
dark hair framing in the lovely countenance o! 
Hellice, and her voice was troubled as she said : 

** Hellice, I have not been insensible to your sorrow 
of late. I know that something more thanchange of 
climate produced your recent illness. The doctor 
told me that you had received some great shock, and 
that, had it not been for your perfect physical orga- 
nization, your illness would have been dangerous. f 
have not been blind to your treatment of Sir Richard. 


Yet in her heart her deep love rested, saddened | You seem to dread meeting him, and look almost 
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frightened at. the suddem me@ation Of higname, Tell 
me what allthis means. Did you accept him before 
you knew your own heart? Did you leave a lover 
in India whom you regret ?” 


-- a —— 


“ Your suppositions are both wrong, Aunt Agatha,” 


said Hellice, in a low tone, and with drooping 
head. 

“1 must solve this mystery, Hellice,” said the 
baroness, gently, but firmly. “As your guardian 
and protectress, I must see that you do not rashly 
wreck your own happiness and that of Sir Richard’s. 
Can it be possible that since you accepted him you 
have decided that your beauty should procure you a 
higher station than that accorded a baronet’s wife? 
Do you look forward to entering society and winning 
a loftier rank a 

“Aunt Agatha!” interrupted Hellice, her eyes 
flashing with indignation and her lips quivering with 
wounded feeling. 

The baroness did not observe the young girl's emo- 
tion, and continued: 

“ If my suppositiomg be correet, Hellice, permit me 
to set you right. There is no better family in the 
kingdom than that ef Sir Richard Haughton, let the 
other’s rank be what it may. He comes of an 
ancient and honourable race. The Haughtons have 
always intermarried with aoble houses, Six Richard 
is brave, noble, truc-hearted, and generous to a fault. 
He has all the eliivaituis instincts of his race. His 
life has not beemelondleas, bathe hes passed through 
his trials as aman of'whom a motheror wife might 
well be proutl, lf you dissolve your engagement with 
him you will cast frem you~ heart such as will 
never again be offered you. ‘Think well, Hollice, 
before you suffer your ambition to mislead yeu——” 

“Lady Redwoode!” again ejaculated Helkige, but 
this time t a voive so sharp and keen thet the 
baroness farted at its sound, “ You must notsay 
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bows. The furniture was covered with pink brocade 
and formed of glistening satin-wood, which shone 
brightly, aud was more than worthyits name, Huge, 
antique vases of rare beauty and value thronged the 
mantelpiece, and were niched in corners. Exquisite 
statuettes reposed on carved brackets, and books 
littered the elegant tables in tempting profusion. It 
was a cozy, homelike room, despite its luxuriousness, 
and presented a strong contrast to the simplicity of 
the tower-chamber that had been assigned to Hellice. 

“Tt is a charming recom,” said the young girl, 
without a thought of envy for these luxuries, which 
she would have so well appreciated. 

“It is very pleasant,” said the baroness. “ My 
dressing-room is next, and my bed-chamberis beyoud 
that. he arrangement of my room is precisely 
similar to that ef Cecile’s.” 

She drew up towards the centre of the reoma large 
easy-chair, stuffed with cushions, and Gade Hellice 
be seated. Then she exhibited portfolige of ens 
gtavings and pencil-sketches, a host of daberesting 
curiosities, and watched the girl as. shi Teoked them 
over in thoughtful silence. Something there was-in 
the dark, drooping head that.temehed her heart with 
an indefinable emotion, and#le longed to embrace 
the maiden as she had done oifee: before,-and call her 
sweet names and admit herto the innermest recesses 
and the holiest love ef her heart, ihe became 
conscious that she had not bestowed her best aad! 
strongest love upon Gecile, She feltthat Cecile bad’ 
not.the power to stit her soul Mepths, as Helios" 
had. She felt agreatavave of: g tendeyagea, 
-sweep over her heart ;but, angay atiwhat she deqmed 
her weakness, she stifled the wild dimpnlse to. ede] 
Hellice in herarms, ahd her demeanour became een—| 
streined-and, troubled. 

Helliee was quick to notioe the, difference, anil 
aroaeat once to take her ure. Lady Redweettr 





such thi to me,” the girl added, passi 
ately. “You have no rig T will not hear them! 
I would not take such words from anyene but my 
ewn mother!” And she tammed an angry, 

look upom her protectress that told more of menial 
torture tham of anger. 

Lady Retwoode retreated a step before that leak, 
comprehentling that there were depths in, Hellice’a 
character Which she had met yet explored. 

“ My dea,” she said, soothingly, ‘I spoke to you 
as your mother--your adopted mother! IfI have 
misjudged you I ask you to forgive me, I have 
been thinking intently this evening, and fancied IL 
had found the solution of your singular conduct 
towards Sir Richard. Have Commi also m thinking 
that there is coldness between you?” 

“ T am not prepared to discuss the subject to-night, 
Aunt Agatha,” said Hellice, wearily. “Let it rest 
until to-morrow, please.” 

The baroness reluctantly complied with this re- 
quest. She could net resist the conviction that her 
interference was needed to direct her niece rightly, 
but as Hellice was in no mood te profit by her 
counsels, or to yield her confidence, she was ferced 
to wait. She was by no means angry with the maiden. 
‘That earnest self-defence had touched her heart, and 
she thought to herself how preferable was this 
strong, true, self-respecting nature to Cecile’s syco- 
phantic one—for by this time she had begun to see 
dimly the real character of her chosen daughter. 

With a sigh she put from her these _profitless 
thoughis, and said : 

“ To-morrow, then, Hellice, you shall make me 
your confidant, and to-morrow Sir Richard will be 
here tocongratulate you upon your recovery. You look 
quite restored to health, my dear, and to-morrow you 
must drive out, so that the fresh air may bring back 
the bloom to your cheeks.” 

“To-morrow!” repeated the young girl, dreamily, 
little imagining that the morrow would bring her a 
changed destiny. “To-morrow!” 

“Youare tired, Hellice,” said the baroness, kindly. 
“Come with me tomy reoms. You have never been 
in them yet, although Ceeile has made herself per- 
fectly familiar with them.” 

She offered her arm, and Hellice leaned upon it. 
They left the music-room, and passed into the 
drawing-room, where Andrew Forsythe was talk- 
ing busily and gaily, and Cecile sat idly engaged 
in plucking the petaj from the flowers she had 
gathered. She arched her brows slightly as the 
baroness and Hellice passed quietly through the 
apartment, and then resumed her trivial occupation 
with greater industry than before. 

Lady Redwoade conducted her niece upstairs to 
a suite of rooms oppesite those which had been as- 
signed to Cecile. The chamber they first entered 
was an octagon-shaped parlour, the various sides 
decorated with exquisite paintings. Long and 
aiple rose-coloured silk curtains shrouded the 
windows, and lights gleamed softly through the 
mellow shades of the hanging chandelier, whose 


wasconseious of the cammoof her abraptieaye-teking. 
but she dared not urge hew to/stay, lost theaepressed 
tide of tender yearning» shewld i her to utter 
words which in a calmer moment sret. 
They separated, therefore, quietly and and 
when Hellice had left the room the-barones® paced 
her apartment in excitement and agitation, whinging 
her hands and weeping as only stoomg natebes-ean 


weep. 
Meanwhile, Hellice, to whom thie coldness eonid 
scareély give an added pang of gxief, crossed the 
broad halJ, and pansed a moment ii» the deeporial! 
window to lock down upon the lovely, quict lawn, 
A dread of the morrew, when she must her 
troubles to Lady Redwoode, or meet Sir Richard 
again, came ever lier, and shetonged to flee from 
Redwoode at once, and find rest somewhere where 
she might never dread the torture of beholding the 
lover who must henceforth be dead to her. This wild 
impulse grew into a determination while she stood 
there, and when she turned away it was with the 
resolve to quit her present home on the coming morn- 
ing. 
She had no intention of going clandestinely. It 
did net occur to her that Lady Redwoode would 
seek to prevent her departure, and she did not even 
think of returning to her ladyship to impart her 
resolve, But she felt a desire to seek her foster- 
sister and Renee, and to tell them she was going 
away. She knew Cecile thoroughly—knew her to 
be false and hypocritical—but Cecile had been the 
playmate of her childhood, her nearest friend, her 
supposed twin-sister, and the old associations were 
still dear to Hellice. And Renee, as her grandmother, 
had a right to know that the bond between them was 
to be severed for ever in a few hours. This the 
young girl, yearning for sympathy and kindness, told 
herself, and she turned her footsteps to Cecile’s 
boudoir, 
Renee was not there, but the curtains of silk and 
lace were drawn, the lights gleamed in the chande- 
lier, and an easy-chair was drawn up beside the little 
marble table in the centre of the room, upon which a 
basket of silver filagree filled with hot-house fruits 
reposed beside a Bohemian decanter of wine. It 


fore her. Hars was one ef these sweetiand sunshiy 
natures that scem formed to make home happy. Hu 
tastes were all calculated to brighten and beauti{, 
the fireside. With all her brilliant loveliness q)) 
genius her truest happiness could be found only jy , 
domestic. life, such as was the ideal of Sir Richard 
Haughton. As girls are apt to do, she had woven 
sweet dreams of a happy home, where love should 
abide eternally, and it was hard to feel that she 
must henceforth be homeless and without sympathy 
—in brief, alone! 4 
She was meeting these thoughts bravely, wh), 
her reverie was suddenly interrupted by the sound 
of voices, which she recognized as belonging to he 
cousin and the ayah. Thus recalled to herself, sly 
became conscious that there were tears on her cheeks - 
she wiped them away, and strove to regain jo; 
usual bearing before she made her presence know; 
The time thus oceéapied was less than a minuto, }:; 
before it had elapsed, brief as it was, Hellice had 
heard words that made-her resume her seat, pale av! 


breathless, | g to estape unseen, and not darin. 

to show he to her relatives, ri 
Cecile and Renee hadheome in together, the forn, 

from the hall, the latter from the ining dressing 


room. The face of the former was)pale and her may 
ner distracted, so that the Hindoo uttered a cry 
alarm at beholding her. H 
“What is if, my sweét?” she ejaculated, going 
} towards her. “Has anyone been cross to you? Has 
Panyone looked darkly atyyou ?” 
“Everything seems.to be going wrong, Renee | 
peried Cecile, sinking into\®. chair, and refusing : 
»perinit the ayah to caress her, “I have not play | 
bmyeerds wellat all. Hellive lias been recogni: | 
hasty adopted sister, and mamma has made a wi. 
) Dequeathing her half her fortmme. Justtitink of tha. 
PRenee—she is to-have as mucheeEam! Ass innoce 
as Hellice seems, she is Sly end to look: out fo 
herself. I shotild not wonder if her ness had on), 
been feigned to work upon Lady Redwoode’s fi! 


ings. Amd have, been, together continually 1) / 
evening. beem in mammeis.room— 
“How do you know that?’’ inte Renee. 


“Mamma said so herself. I ste ‘into her reo 
he was making a Niobe . 
herself,” and Oecile’s tone: was. petulant and hea: 


lesa. “Of she has. those doubts «/ 
hers, aad she have; then, » as long as 
io l wish she wes dead and the property 
safely of. As itis: E mever know when | 


wake in the morning but that aome-eaprice of 1. 
may eaaee Hollieo and me to change places beiv 
night!” 

These were the words that frightened Hellice ba 
into her window nook in the involuntary position 
eavesdropper. 

“You are right, my bright-haired bird, my litt) 
one!” said the Asiatic, soothingly, approachiug her 
young mistress, and suddenly dropping on her kne«- 
beside her. “But you have not told me half you 
trouble. This voung man, Cecile—this Mr. Auchest:; 
who has followed you from India, and who caw 
to-night like a fond and adoring lover, and wi: 
parted from y6u as a tyrant parts from his victim 
have you nothing to say about him? I saw my birdi 
flutter up to him, proud and happy, but when si: 
came away her wings were broken and her spirii 
crushed.” 

Cecile hesitated, then a glance into the brow: 
loving face of her attendant decided her to b 
frank—as frank as she could be, for frankness was 
no part of her nature. 

“T—I love him, Renee,” she said, hesitating!) 
*T mean that I did love him. I love him howey 
no longer, and I shall never marry him. Ie is! 
the man he pretended to be and has no right to tl 
name he bears. I am tired of him, and I suppose | 
shall marry Andrew Forsythe—unless, indeed, I get 
atitled husband. If Lady Redwoode’s will were but 
destroyed, and it were out of her power to mak 
another will, I should be perfectly happy.” 

“Can you not persuade her——” 





was Cecile’s habit to partake of some slight refresh- 
ment before retiring, and it was Renee’s province to 
prepare it for her. | 
Hellice noticed the affectionate attention of the 
ayah, and with a bitter smile she turned towards the 
window. Thelight of the chandelier was too strong 
for her weary eyes, and she liked to look out upon 
the pleasant night scene, the contemplation of which | 
seemed to aid her efforts at self-control. She took 

her seat at the window, and the double curtains fell 

in front of her, completely shutting her out of the 

pretty, gaily lighted chamber. 
The minutes glided on, and still Hellice remained | 
in her little nook, forgetful that she was waiting for | 
her cousin, forgetful also of the scene on which she | 
gazed, her mind occupied with efforts to map out 





lustres glittered and gleamed like imprisoned rain- 


= 


her future. She strove to accustom herself «to 
thoughts of loneliness, but she had a hard task be- | 


“ Tmpossible!” ejaculated the girl, impatient!) 
“Why, I should only ruin myself.” 

“True, Cecile,” said the Hindoo, thoughtfully. “! 
know only one sure remedy. Ido know a way t 


|make you mistress of Redwoods immediately, and 


not only mistress of Redwoode but of all Lady Red- 
woode’s wealth. Andrew Forsythe is a man to be 
bribed, and he could get that will from Mr. Kenneth, 
if you would promise him your hand——” 

“T would not hesitate to marry him,” declared 
Cecile, “if he could procure me that will and destroy 
itin my presence! But that would do no good- 
mamma would learn of its disappearance and make 
another.” 

“ But if she were dead ?” 

“ She will not die,” said Cécile, impatiently. “ W) y 
do you thus tantalize ne, Renee ?” 

“But she may die,” persisted the Hindoo, fixing 
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per bead-like eyes upon her young mistress. “She 
may die, Cecile. - 

And she touched her bosom significantly. 

Cecile shuddered and grew pale. Bad at heart as 
she was, she could not think of the awful crime thus 
suggested without some remorseful pangs. 

“No, no, Renee,” she whispered; I could never 
cousent to that!” 

The Asiatic looked at her young mistress, as if 

itying her cowardice, and then said : 

“What is a single life, my sweet, when it stands 
between you and wealth, happiness and honour? 
You have not been educated to whine over a life 
Jost, my pet. Think of it—if Lady Redwoode were 
dead, you would be mistress here, You could make 
your own terms with Andrew Forsythe for the will 
in Mr. Kenneth’s possession. Youcould send Hellice 
away, and thus revenge yourself on her for what she 
has made you suffer since you came here. You can 
wake aun Eden of Redwoode, fill the place with grand 
company, and be a queen over all. Think of the 
diamonds.” 

“Hush!” said Cecile, hoarsely. 

The Asiatic became silent, watching her mistress 
with a furtive smile. 

The appeal had been made to one who could well 
appreciate it. Her knowledge of Cecile’s character 
had shown her what arguments to use. As she had 
said, Cecile had not been educated to respect the 
sacredness of human life. In that land where the 
Thug finds his home, where the burning sun, the 
deadly winds, and the malaria conspire against the 
traveller and sojourner, where deadly reptiles and 
beasts of prey sensibly diminish the rates of human 
life, where the passions are hot and strong, and the 
wrathful blow falls heavily, human lives are held 
cheaply. Cecile, without the shadow of a religious 
principle, thought lightly of human existence. It 
was not at the thought of a sudden and terrible 
death she shuddered, but it seemed to her like pro- 
fanation to destroy all that proud Saxon beauty, so 
like, yet so unlike, her own, and to lay low the peer- 
less being who had received her and loved her as 
her daughter. 

Renee left her arguments to work in the girl’s 
heart. 

Cecile thought over them calmly, and added to 
them one of which tlie ayah did not dream. The 
remembrance of Darcy Anchester’s power over her 
stimulated her evil passions to supernatural activity. 
Her love for him had turned to bitter hatred, and 
she would have given much to dismiss and defy him. 
That could be done only when her position had be- 
come thoroughly secure—and it could never become 
secure while Lady Redwoode lived. 

It was a terrible picture, that of that fair young 
girl, with her blue eyes and gleaming hair, seemingly 
so pure and so innocent, yet harbouring thoughts 
that might have affrighted the worst outcast in 
existence. It seemed incredible that one so young 
and tenderly nurtured could be at heart so vile ; but 
she had been all her life under Renee’s training, and 
no Asiatic could have excelled her in artfulness, 
dissimulation, and the capacity for extréme wicked- 
uess. It seemed indeed as if her moral nature, having 
never had proper aliment, had died out entirely. 

“Sometimes I am afraid Hellice will take your 
place,” said the woman, artfully. “If the least 
weight were added to Lady Redwoode's suspicion— 
if this Darcy Anchester were to scheme for himself 
and say things 

Cecile flushed and looked up, determined at last. 

“Say no more, Renee,” she whispered, adding: 

“You have guessed something of the truth. Darcy 
Anchester heard papa’s 8 dying communications to you, 
to Hellice, and to me.’ 

The ayah uttered an exclamation of incredulity, 
but she saw that Cecile spoke truthfully; her eyes 
glittered, and she said: 

“Tt niust be, then, this very night!” 

Cecile bowed assent. 

The woman drew hurriedly from her bosom the 
tiny golden casket, unlocked it, and selected from 
among its contents a tiny, gold-capped phial, which 
she handed to her young mistress. 

“One breath of that brings death,” she said, re- 
storing the casket to its hiding-place. “It must be 
held to Lady Redwoode’s face that she may inhale 
it.” 





“You must do it, Renee!” faltered Cecile. 

“You forget that I do not have access to her 
rooms,” responded the Hindoo. “ Where is atl your 
courage, nry sweet? You must go to Lady Red- 
woode’s room now, immediately, and i » her to 
inhale this. It is like a perfume, and She will 
suspect nothing. One breath of it, and you are 
mistress of Redwoode. Have you strength enough 
for the task ?” 

“Yes, yes,” said the girl, feverishly, all her hopes 
od fears crowding heavily upon her. “TI will do it, 


-| lace, looped away in front with long, drooping sprays 





She took the phial in her hand, listened absently | 


to the ayah’s injunctions to avoid inhaling it her- 
self, then pushed the woman from her, and crossed 
the floor once or twice with feeble and uncertain 
steps. 

“She must be removed from my path,” she mur- 
mured, holding the opaque phial against the light, 
and her voice sounded hollow and strange in her 
ears. “She loved me—she claimed me—she showered 
blessings upon me! But she must die! It must be 
put beyond her power to rob me of my wealth and 
honours. I cannot be dependant on her changing 
caprices. She must die, and by my hands!” 

She looked curiously at her small white hands, as 
if wondering whether they would be stromg enough to 
grasp the proud position at which she aimed, and then 
she smiled strangely, gave a last look at her smiling 
temptress, and, strong in her guilty resolve, quitted 
her room, stealing stealthily to Lady Redwoode’s 
apartments. 





CHAPTER XX. 


In this wild world the fondest and the best 
Are the most tried, mrost troubled, and distressed. 
Crabbe. 
Thou dost wrong me, thou dissembler, thou! 
y eare. 

For a brief space Heltice remained in her conceal- 
ment, paralyzed with fear and horror. The wicked 
conference she had overheard seemed to ler 
incredible. She fancied she must have been dream- 
ing, but the light that stole in to her through the 
curtains of silk and lace, the sound of Renee’s foot- 
steps and muttered soliloquy, all convinced her of 
the hideous reality of the scene of which she had 
just been au unseen witness. A horrible spell seemed 
to weigh upon her, chaining her down to motion- 
lessness, and all her efforts availed not to break it. 
Her breath came heavily through her parted lips; 
an iron hand seemed laid upon her wildly throbbing 
heart, and ler dark eyes shone with a wild light, 
as if already they were gazing upon the lifeless 
form of Lady Redwoode. 

Suddenly the spell that bound her was broken. 
The ayah had retired into the adjoining room, and 
the sound of the door as it closed behind her was 
sufficient to arouse Hellice from this terrible paralysis. 
With one low cry that seemed to come from her 
very heart slie sprang from the window seat, dashed 
aside the shrouding curtains, crossed the floor with 
a leopard-like leap, and gained the corridor. 

Here she paused a moment to collect her thoughts, 
for even in her alarm Hellice could not bear to 
betray to the baroness the horrible wickedness of 
the girl she had claimed as her own. She felt that 
Cecile would not be precipitate in her movements, 
that her habitual caution would not forsake her, 
and a noble resolve thrilled her being, to save both 
mother and child—the former from a speedy and 
sudden death, the latter from a life-long remorse, as 
well as from the discovery of her intended crime. 

She moved forward quietly to Lady Redwoode’s 
room, the same she had visited an hour earlier. 
The door was slightly ajar, and she passed into 
the room. The lights burned dimly now, but Hel- 
lice could plainly see at the first glauce that the 
room was unoccupied. Her heart thrilled with a 
sudden fear that Lady Redwoede might have retired 
to bed, and that the deadly poison might have been 
already made to do its work. With a quick, soft 
step she advanced into the dressing-room, but 
started as she beheld her form multiplied in 
the numerous mirrors lining the walls. She did 
not linger here, but advanced ai once to the door 
opening into the bed-room. It was shut, but the 
latch yielded to Hellice’s gentle touch, and she 
pushed it open sufficiently to command a view of 
the interior of the chamber. 

Her eyes grew wilder in their expression and her 
face became deathly pale at the scene she took in at 
one comprehensive glance. 

There was a night-lamp in the bed-room, shed- 
ding a low-toned but clear and mellow light. The 
bed was clearly revealed, the light falling upon it 
and its occupant. It was a pretty, low, French bed- 
stead, looking like a snow~drift half veiled in a rosy 
mist. The curtains'were of pink silk and thin white 


of roses, on which glittering drops of simulated 
dew rested lightly. 

Lady Redwoode was sleeping soundly. Ter pale 
golden hair had been gathered under a pretty 
cap of lace and ribbons, and was drawn away from 
her pure, sweet face, every feature of which stood 
out with the Gistinctness of sculptured marble. There 
was a disturbed quiver about her mouth which 
testified that she had not retired to rest with happy 
thoughts, and her cheeks were as pale as if she 
knew the fate that threatened her. 





I must do it, or all will be lost.” 








glance, concentrating her attention upon the other 
occupant of the chamber. That other was Cecile 

The acknowledged daughter ef Lady Redwoode 
was creeping stealthily towards the bed, guilt 
expressed in every line of her face, in her hal! 

suppressed breathing, and shown plainly in her 
manner and bearing. She looked like a bird of prey 
about to pounce upon its victim. Her blue eyes 
glittered with deadly intent, gleaming like the bine 
steel of a Damascus sword, her slender fingers wouud 
themselves with a grip of iron about the death-laden 
phial she carried in her hand, and her lips had 
wreathed themselves together into an expression of 
fearful subtlety and cunning. 

There was little resemblance in her now to tiie 
pure and lovely Lady Redwoode. Her murderous 
thoughts had brought into every feature a strange 
and subtle likeness to the Hindeo ayah, aud, despite 
her golden hair and blue eyes, one would not have 
found it hard to believe Cecile to be an Asiatic, 
with the worst faults of the Oriental races. 

Hellice watched her with a sort of fascination, 
and, unconscious of scrutiny, Cecile crept nearer 
and nearer to the bed, moving slowly and almost 
imperceptibly. Her fingers began to play nervously 
with the gelden cap of the phial, as if she would 
have it ready for use. 

It was time to do something, and Hellice strove 
to think rapidly and clearly. 

She was anxious to awaken tlie sleeper to a con- 
sciousness of her danger. She also wished to spare 
Cecile the condemnation that would greet the dis- 
covery of her intended crime. To betray Cecile’s 
guilt would be, she believed, a death-blow to the 
proud and loving mother. To get Cecile away 
quietly, and then to communicate to her that she 
should leave Redwoode for ever on the morrow, was 
the idea that suggested itself to her. If Cecile were 
relieved of all apprehensions that her cousin would 
share in the baroness’s wealth she would, Hellice 
believed, relinquish her murderous designs and 
become a true and affectionate daughter. 

She moved the door slightly to attract Cecile’s 
attention, but the effort was vain. She dared not call 
to her lest the sound of her voice should awaken 
the sleeper. Without deliberating longer in the 
emergency, she glided through the aperture into the 
bed-chamber, and moved softly behind Cecile to- 
wards the bedside. The thick carpet muffled her 
footsteps, and she held her breath lest her breathing 
should startle Cecile into self-betrayal or precipitancy 
in her awful designs. 

Slowly and softly she advanced, unseen and un- 
heard. As no leopard in its native wild was more 
graceful than Hellice, so no leopard could have 
moved more stilly, when planning an attack on an 
unsuspecting prey. But the comparison could go no 
farther, for Hellice was planning to save a life, a 
reputation, the life-long happiness of two women— 
one of whom was dearer to her than life itself, and 
the other she had regarded as a sister from their 
mutual infancy. 

The two girls presented a remarkable contrasting 
picture. 

One so wicked and deadly in her intentions, the 
other so brave, noble and strong, with purity shin- 
ing in her sweet face, an heroic resolve beaming 
in her troubled eyes, and a great and holy purpose 
manifest in her manner. 

Cecile continued to creep towards the unconscious 
sleeper, and Hellice continued to glide behind 
her with imitative cautiousness of movement. 
Cecile gained the bedside, bent over its occupant, and 
then noiselessty removed the cap from the phial. 
The next moment she lossened the stopper. 

A moment more and the deadly drug would have 
been placed to the nostrils of the sleeper, and no 
art could have availed to save Lady Redwoode’s 
life. 

But at the instant when Cecile stopped to enact 
the fatal, final scene of the tragedy—at the instant 
when the stopper was about to be withdrawn—at the 
instant of the foul attempted consummation of the 
awful crime—a hand was laid upon Cecile’s with the 
firmness of the strongest steel ! 

The hand held hers like a vice, and another hand 
—-a firm, white hand, slender and delicate, yet 
nerved at that moment with éhe strength of a man— 
took from her the death-laden bottle. 

Cecile looked up affrighted, and beheld her cousin, 
so pale and stern that she seemed to her like an 
avenging angel, in her deadly terror; she uttered 
a loud and piercing scream that rang startlingly 
through the rooms like a wail. 

Hellice had not anticipated this result to her inter- 
position, and she involuntarily retreated a siep, 
the phial in her hand, making a gesture of silence. 

But it was too late for silence. Lady Redwoode 
had been awakened, and she sprang up in her bed. 
alarmed beyond measure, demanding what had 





But Hellice gave the sleeper only one brief 





happened. 
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It seemed as though some familiar demon inspired 
Comprehending the ex- 
posure that awaited her, furious at Hellice for be- 


Cecile at that moment. 
traying her, seeing upon what a narrow isthmus 
between safety and ruin she stood, she sprang for- 
ward with one wild bound, caught her cousin in a 
frantic embrace, and shrieked: 

“Help! Help! Murder! Save my mother!” 

Hellice strove to release herself, but ia vain. 
Cecile clung to her, renewing her cries for help. 
Members of the household began to flock in, terrified 
by those fearful night-cries. The struggling cousins 
were seen by the whole family, and Cecile did not 
relinquish her hold until Mr. Kenneth, shocked and 
frightened, loosened her grasp on Hellice. 

“ What does this mean ?” cried the baroness, look- 
ing from one to the other of the cousins, and then at 
the various members of the gathering group. 

The question was echoed by Mr. Forsythe, Mr. 
Kenneth, the housekeeper, butler, and by the ayah, 
who stood in the doorway with pallid face and 
startling eyes. 

“ Bear witness, all of you!” cried Cecile, in a ring- 
ing voice, exhibiting a pale and rigid countenance, 
“that Hellice was seeking my mother’s life! I saw 
her creeping into these rcoms and I followed her, 
thinking she came from some evil motive. I found 
her attempting to poison her as she slept, and I 
saved her life at the risk of my own.” 

Every eye was turned in horror upon Hellice. 

For one biiei second the blind instinct of self-pre- 
servation impelled Hellice to declare the truth and 
turn the accusation upon Cecile. She drew herself’ 
up, her eyes flashed, and the indignant words arose 
in her threat, but they never found utterance. 

She could not blight Lady Redwoode’s life, she 
could not deprive her cousin of all hope for the 
future. She believed that if she were gone from 
Redwoode Cecile would relinquish her wicked 
designs and become a comfort to her mother. She 
believed that the cause of her cousin’s conduct was 
jealousy at her recognition as co-heiress with her. 
Chat jealousy removed, Cecile would look upon her 
present conduct with horror, and compensate for it 
by a life of goodness and devotion. As she thus 
reasoned, a sublime spirit of self-sacrifice, like that 
which has nerved many a gentle, lovingly nurtured 
woman to neet unmurmuringly the terrors of the 
martyrs stake, arose within her breast. Instead of 
uttering the expected denial, she bowed her head 
without a word 

“ See, she has the bottl 
Cecile, triumphantly, delighted 
Hellice’s conduct gave her 


unning enough t 


cried 
it the corroboration 


false assertion, but yet 


» still in her hand!” 


conceal her joy. 

Every eye was directed to the tiny phial, and it 
fell from Hellice’s nerveless hand to the floor. The 
golden cap, which Cecile in her fright had dropped, 
lay at a litile distance from it. 

“Cecile is mistaken !” cried Lady Redwoode. “Is 
it not so, Hellice? Deny her accusation! Tell me 
that you did not mean to kill me!” she pleaded, 
tenderness and anguish mingling in her tones. 

maintained but her face grew 


Hellice 
whiter than the cap which crowned her ladyship'’s 


siler ce, 


head 

“I know it is not so!’ exclaimed the baroness. 
“Hellice is incapable of such a crime. The phial 
contains some innocent perfume. Give it to me, 
Cecile, and let me see what it is!” 


Cecile picked up the bottle 
into the hands of her mother 
I ady Redwoode was ab 


and silently gave it 


to remove the stopper, 


when Hellice d out: 
“Do not smell it! Ab 1 from that phial gives 
leath! It is an Indian} a4 


She stopped abruptly as Lady Redwoode flung the 


phial from her and looked at her with an anguished 


gaze 
Hellice’s heart arose in response to that look in 
wild and tender yearning, and again she dropped 


ier gaze that Lady Redwoode might 
nocence in her eyes 

Hellice’s assertion of the deadly properties of the 
supposed perfume were to various members of the 
group sufficient evidence of her guilt. The servants 
moved away from her as if they feared she would 
kill them all by an exhibition of more poison; the 
housekeeper and the apprehensive 
glances at the ayah, whispered to each other that it 
was not safe to live under the same roof with one 
of the Hindoo race; and Mr. Forsythe and Mr. 
Kenneth watched the two girls, not knowing what 
to say. 

At length t) 

“Tdo uot 
said, slowly. 

“Motive!” repeated Cecile, putting her handker- 
chief to her eyes. “ Oh, Hellice, is it possible that 


not read her in- 


butler, with 


old Jawyer veutured a remark. 
> any motive for such a crime,” h 


culprit. 


have not decided what to do with her. 
to her room. 


Cecile declared her readiness to remain during the 


favour? You could not have been so wicked! I 
did not dream to-night when you came to my room 
and told me of your fears that you would have re- 
course to violence. You know that you said that 
you could not bear to be dependant upon mamma's 
caprice, and that if you had your fortune in your 
own hands 7 
“Cecile!” cried Hellice, involuntarily, turning an 
angry look upon her cousin, and regarding her with 
flashing eyes. “ How dare you * 
“Tt's true!” interrupted one of the maids, a terror- 
stricken, open-mouthed country girl. “I saw you go 
into Miss Cecile’s room, before she came up, and you 
stayed there too, miss!” 
Cecile could scarcely repress a shriek at this as- 
sertion, but she knew how much depended on her 
self-control. Renee was frightened too, and began 
to consider how she should give evidence against 
Hellice. 
“Tt is painful for me to say anything against you, 
Hellice,” said Cecile, with sobs, “ but your Indian 
blood——” 
“Indian blood is as good as any,” interrupted the 
ayah, roughly. “Hellice brought that bottle with 
her from India, and if she were going to kill any 
lady with it you can lay the intention to her English 
blood!” 
For Hellice to have contradicted the ayah, and de- 
clared the presence of the casket in Renee’s bosom, 
would have required more self-thought than she 
possessed. She believed that she would escape with 
a dismissal from Redwoode, but her grandmother 
would be punished with imprisonment if her share 
in the attempted crime were known. 
The evidence against the accused had become 
most formidable. Mr. Kenneth had been stag- 
gered by it, and his round face had become very 
grave in its expression. Nota doubt existed in any- 
one’s mind, except in Mr. Forsythe’s, and his 
previous study of the cousins contributed greatly to 
his comprehension of the present affair. Lady Red- 
woode would have persisted in her belief of Hellice’s 
innocence, but that the girl refused to deny the ac- 
cusati+n, and preserved her mysterious and unsatis- 
factory silence. 
The conviction of Hellice’s unworthiness was a 
great shock to the baroness. She had begun to 
take a greater hold on her heart than Cecile had, and 
she had yearned over her as if she had been nearer 
and dearer to her than Cecile. She lay back on her 
pillow, deprived of strength, and experiencing a 
strangely crushed feeling. 
“Tell me there is some mistake, Hellice,”’ she 
moaned, faintly. 
A pained, agonized look convulsed Hellice’s face. 
It was gone in a moment, however, yet with all her 
efforts she could not be as calm and unconcerned as 
her deceitful cousin. 
“Do you deny the accusation, Miss Glintwick ?” 
asked the old lawyer, asa judge might have ad- 
dressed a prisoner at the bar. 
Still Hellice made no answer. 
“ Have you any statement to make, any explanation 
to give, Miss Hellice ?” inquired Andrew Forsythe, 
anxiously. 
The girl hesitated, and then replied: 
“] have nothing to say. Cecile must speak for 
me !” 
“So young, yet so hardened!” groaned good Mr. 
Kenneth, his last hope in the girl’s innocence dashed 
to the ground. ‘“ How could you plot to destroy the 
life of your benefactress, the aunt whom your father 
so cruelly and terribly wronged ? Was there no gra- 
titude in your heart ? Could a little miserable money 
outweigh in your mind the noble and generous life 
of Lady Redwoods, that life which is one constant 
work of good to others ?” 
“Oh, don’t!” cried Hellice, putting up her hands 
pleadingly. 
There was a brief silence. The first consternation 
had been passed, and a feeling had sprung up of 
wonder as to what would be done with the supposed 
Lady Redwoode was appealed to by Mr. 
Kenneth, and she answered: 
“| cannot discuss the subject farther to-night. I 
Let her go 








Cecile will stay with me!” 
She turned her face to the wall, unable to say more. 


night with her, and the group began to disperse to 
their rooms, the butler, Mr. Kenneth, and Mr. Forsythe 
alone remaining. Hellice, without a word, retired 
from the bed-chamber. in the little parlour Mr. 
Forsythe approached her, held out his hand, and 
whispered : 

“1 believe in your innocence, Miss Hallice. I know 
you are innocent! I understand and appreciate your 
motives for silence!” 

Hellice gave him a grateful look, aud permitted 





you would have killed my mother because you feared 
th he wonld y the w 'ishe made in your | 





him to press her hand warmly. Any sign of friend- 
ship in her present extremity was eagerly welcomed, 








and she forgot her late displeasure towards hin, 
her present gratitude. His words went with her jik, 
warmth and sunshine to her chamber, and she y, 
almost unconscious that she was attended by }, 
Kenneth and the butler, who waited outside , 
she had locked the door within. 

“She can’t escape from her windows, I suppose: 
inquired the old lawyer. 

“No, sir, not easily,” replied the butler; “I ay, 
going to sleep before her door all night, and [I shal) 
watch her closely. No fear, Mr. Kenneth, but I sha! 
produce her safe enough iu the morning!” 

With these words, he stretched himself upon the 
carpet before the door, in such a manner as to chec| 
all egress from the maiden’s chamber, and prepared ty 
keep a vigilant watch throughout the night. 

(To be continued.) 
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A Marriace Custom In YORKSHIRE.—In the 
remote parts of Yorkshire it is the custom to pour 
a kettleful of boiling water over the doorstep just 
after the bride has left her house; and they say 
that before it dries up another marriage is sure tobe 
agreed upon. 

Tue VAMPIRE Bat.—The vampire bat is to be 
found in the warm latitudes of South America, and 
measures about 26in.; some have, however, been 
killed measuring 32 in. in length from wing to wing. 
The vampire frequents old houses and hollow trees, 
and sometimes acluster of them may be seen in the 
forest, hanging head downwards from the branch of 
atree. This animal, though existing chiefly on tho 
blood which it draws from men and animals, some- 
times regales itself on fruit. When the moon shines 
bright, and the fruit of the banana tree is ripe, it 
may be seen approaching the tree and eating the 
fruit. There are two species of vampire in Guiana, 
a larger and smaller. The larger sucks men and 
animals, the smaller appears to confine itself to birds 
many farmers up the rivers of Demerara are com- 
pletely unsuccessful with their fowls, on account of 
the small vampire. 


Tue Heir APPARENT.—In a new treatise on tlie 
Statutes of Limitations attention is drawn to an Act 
with which we should imagine that the subjects of 
the realm are not universally acquainted :—* By 35 
Geo. IIT., c. 125, it is provided that where an heir ap- 
parent to the Throne has a separate establishment, 
any person having or claiming any debt or demand 
against him must deliver the particulars of it to the 
proper office, within ten days after the expiration of 
the quarter in which the debt or demand was in- 
curred, or that in default any such debt or demand 
shall be barred both at law and in equity, and 
every security given in consideration thereof shall 
be void, and that when such particulars have been 
properly delivered the creditor may sue and prose 

cute in the manner therein provided for such debt or 
demand within three calendar months after delivery 
of such particulars, but not afterwards.” It is un- 
necessary to inquire into the historical circumstances 
which calledthis statute into being, but its exist 

ence in the present day may fairly be deemed au 
anomaly. 

QUEEN ANNezE’s Fartutne.—About one Englisi 
coin there exists a very singular delusion—Queeu 
Anne’s farthing. Often and often have the officers 
of the British Museum received letters asking 
whether, as the writer was in possession of the third 
of the farthings, of which the Museum had the 
other two, he was not entitled to some 1,000/. or so 

and grievous no doubt has been his disappointment 
at being told that his fancied treasure might possi- 
bly be worth some four or five shillings. How the 
delusion ever originated it is impossible to say; 
but one account tells us that a lady in Yorkshire, 
having lost one of these farthings, which she valued 
as the bequest of a dear friend, offered a very large 
sum for its recovery, and this gave rise to a false 
impression of the value of any specimen. It is com- 
monly believed that only three.examples of the far- 
thing were struck off, because it was found that 
there was a flaw near the bridge of the Queen’s nose ; 
another account says the die-broke in two. There 
are really no less than five or six different patterns 
of the farthing, but most of them were struck for ap- 
proval only, and never issued. The genuine farthing 
has the inscription “ Anna Dei Gratia,” surrounding 
the Queen’s bust; on the reverse the figure of, and 
the inscription, “Brittania.” It is dated 171+. 
Another, which was also perhaps in circulation, 
exactly resembles the one just mentioned, but has 
thedate 1713. They have broad milled edges like 
the farthings of George III. Of the patterns, the 
rarest seems to be one like the genuine farthing, but 
with the inscription “ Anna Regina.” In 1825 
there was a trial at Dublin about a Queen Annes 
farthing, which it was stated had actually beeu sold 
for 800/. 
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CHAPTER V. 
UNUSUALLY gay and charming, the three 
friends looked alike in pure white, with 
wreaths in their hair, as they slowly descended the 
wide oaken staircase arm in arm. A footman was 
lighting the hall lamp, for the winter dusk gathered 
early, and the girls were merrily chatting about the 
evening’s festivity, when suddenly a loud, long 
shriek echoed through the hall. A heavy glass shade 


fell from the man’s hand with a crash, and the young | 


ladies clung to one another aghast, for mortul 
terror was in the cry, and a dead silence followed it. 


pale, but steady in a moment. 

“Til go and see, miss ;” 
away. 

“Where did the dreadful scream come from?” 
asked Rose, collecting her wits as rapidly as 
possible. 

“ Above us somewhere. Oh, let us go down among 
the visitors. I am frightened to death,” whispered 
Blanche, trembling and faint. 

Hurrying into the drawing-room, they found oniy 
Mr. Annon and the major, both looking startled, and 
staring out of the windows. 

“Did you hear it? What could it be? Don't 
leave us!” cried the girls in a breath as they rushed 
in 


and the man hurried 


The gentlemen had heard, but couldu’t explain the 
cry, and were quite ready to protect the pretty 
girls who clustered about them, like 
fawns. John speedily appeared, looking rather wild, 
and as eager to tell his tale as they were to listen. 

“It’s Patty, one of the maids, miss, in a fit. She 
went up to the north gallery to see that the fires were 
right, for it takes a quantity of wood to warm the 
gallery even enough for dancing, as you know, miss. 
Well, it was dark, for the fires were low, and her 
candle went out as she opened the door, being 
flurried, as the maids always are when they go in 
there. Half way down the gallery she says she 
heard a rustling and stopped. She’s the bravest. of 
em all, and she called out, ‘I see you!’ thinking it 
was some of us trying to frighten her. No one 
answered, and she went on a bit, when suddenly the 
fire gave one flash, and there right before her was 
the ghost.” 

“Don’t be foolish, John. Tell us what it was,” 
said Octavia, sharply, though her face paled and her 
heart sank as the last word passed the man’s lips. 


young | 


holly } 


frightened | 





| amiable threat he left Baron Roland to his doom, and 





[A SUDDEN EXCITEMENT. | 
“Tt was a tall, black figure, miss, with a very 
white face, and a black hood. She saw it plain, and | 
turned to go away, but she hadn’t gone a dozen steps 
when there it was again before her, the same tall, | 
dark thing with the white face looking out from 
the black hood. It lifted its arm as if to hold 
her, but she gave a spring and dreadful screech, 
then ran t 
a fit.” | 
“How absurd to be frightened by the shadows of | 
the figures in armour that stand along the gallery,” | 
said Rose, boldly enough, though she would herself | 
have declined entering the gallery without alight. | 
“Nay, I don't wonder, it’s a dismal place at | 
night. | 
| 
| 


) Mrs. Benson’s room, where she dropped in 


How is the poor thing ?” asked Blanche, still 


| hanging on the major’s arm. 
“What was it, John?” demanded Octavia, very | 


“If mamma knows nothing of it, tell Mrs. Benson 
to keep it from her, please. She is not well, and such 
things annoy her very much,” said Octavia, adding, | 
as the man turned away, “Did anyone look in the | 
gallery after Patty told the tale?” 

“ No, miss, I'll go and do it myself; I’m not afraid 
of ghosts, saving your presence, ladies,” replied 
John. 

“Where is Sir Jasper?” suddenly asked the 
major. 

“Here I am. What a noise someone has been 
making. It disturbed a capital dream. Why, 
*Tavia, what is it?” And Sir Jasper came out of | 
the library with a sleepy face and disordered hair. 

They told him the story, whereat he laughed 
heartily, and said the maids were a foolish set to be 
scared by a shadow. While he still laughed and 
joked Mrs. Snowdon entered, looking alarmed, and 
anxious to know the cause of the confusion. 

“ How interesting ; I never knew you kept a ghost. | 
Tell meallabout it, Sir Jasper, and soothe our nerves 
by satisfying our curiosity,” she said, in her half-per- 
suasive, half-commanding way, as she seated herself 
on Lady Treherne’s sacred sofa. 

“ There’s not much to tell, except that this place 
used to be an abbey, in fact as wellas in name. An | 
ancestor founded it, and for years the monks led a 
jolly life here, as one may see, for the cellar is twice 
as large as the chapel, and much better preserved. 
But another ancestor, a gay and gallant baron, took 
a fancy to the site for his castle, and, in spite of 
prayers, anathemas, and excommunication, he turned 
the poor fellows out, pulled down the abbey, and 
built this fine old place. Abbot Boniface, as he left 
his abbey, uttered a heavy curse on all who should 
live here, and vowed te haunt us till the last Treherne 
vanished from the face of the earth. With this 





} apoplexy. 


died as soon as he could, in order to begin his cheer- 
ful mission.” 

“Did he 
eagerly. 

“Yes, most faithfully from that time to this. 
Some say many of the monks still glide about the 
oldest parts of the abbey, for Roland spared the chapel 
and the north gallery which joined it to the modern 
building. Poor fellows, they are welcome, and once 
a year they have achance to warm themselves by 
the great fires always kindled at Christmas in the 
gallery.” 

““Mrs. Benson once told me that when the ghost 
walked it was a sure sign of a coming death in the 
family. Is that true?” asked Rose, whose curiosity 
was excited by the expression of Octavia’s face, and 
a certain uneasiness in Sir Jasper’s manner in spite 
of his merry mood. 

“ There is a stupid superstition of that sort in the 
family, but no one except the servants believe it, of 
course. In times of illness some silly maid or croak- 
ing old woman can easily fancy they see a phantom, 
and, if death comes, they are sure of the ghost! 
warning. Mrs. Benson saw it before my father died, 
and old Roger the night my uncle was seized with 
Patty will never be made to believe that 
this warning does not forebode the death of Maurice 
or myself, for the gallant spirit leaves the ladies of 
our house to depart in peace. How does it strike 


haunt the place?” asked Blanche, 


| you, cousin ?” 


Turning, as he spoke, Sir Jasper glanced at Mr. 
Treherne, who had entered while he spoke. 

“T am quite sceptical and indifferent to the whole 
affair, but L agree with Octavia that it is best to say 
nothing to my aunt if she be ignorant of the matter. 
Her rooms are a long way off, and perhaps she did 
not hear the confusion.” 

“You seem to hear everything; you were not 
with us when I said that,” and Octavia looked up 
with an air of surprise. 

Smiling significantly, Mr. Treherne answered: 

“JT hear, see, and understand many things that 
escape others. Jasper, allow me to advise you to 
smooth the hair which your sleep has disarranged. 
Mrs. Snowdon, permit me, this rich velvet catches 
the least speck.” 

And with his handkerchief he delicately brushed 
away several streaks of dust which clung to the lady’s 
skirt. 

Sir Jasper turned hastily on his heel, and went to 
remake his toilet: Mrs. Snowdon bit her lip, but 
thanked Mr. Treherne sweetly, and begged him to 
fasten her glove. 

As she did so he said, softly: 
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areful next ti 


“Be more « Octavia has keen I will, Heaven bless you for the kind hope, 
eyes, and the major may. prove inconvenient.” Octi ivia. It has been mine for years, and df I lose 
“I have no fear that you will,” she whispered, it, it willgo hardly with me.’ 
with a malicious glanee. Later in the evening General Snowdon stood ex- 
Here the entrance of Lady Treberne put an} amining the antique sereen. In many places the 


end to the ghostly episode, for it was evident that | 


she knew nothing of it. 


Octavia slipped away to question John, and learn | 


Mr. 
Snowdon, and the 


that no sign of a phantom awas to be seen. 
vrne devoted himself te Mrs. 


uajor entertained Lady Treherne, while Sir Jasper 


and the girls chatted apart. 


It was Christmas Eve,and a danee os ate 


gallery was the yearly festival at the-ebbey. 

had been eager for i, but the maid's on 
secmed to have damped their enthusiasm, though no 
one would own it. ‘This annoyed Sir Jasper, and 
he exerted himself to elear the atmosphere by aifect- 
ing a gaietguic did not feel. 

The monrentjie gentlemen came in after dinner 
he whispered to Jus qpether, who arose, asked the 
general for his sem, and led the way to the north 
gallery, whenet the sound of music proceeded. The 
rest followed im a:merry procession—-ev.n Mr. Tyo- 
herne, for twve ov eatried him tp the greet 





stairease, chair and 

Nothing could te 4 less ghostly now than the 
haunted gallery. 

Fires Dlazed up a wide chimmey at cither end, 


leng rews of Aled clad im armour stood om each | 


side, ome meiled hend ee Gres © a on the: ether 
bearing’ # lighted eandle, ius s. 
Narrow wiedews pierced % ‘1 tek vale et in 
gleams of swintey moonlight; ivy, holly, awd over- 
green zhistened im the ruddy glow of mingled firclight 
and eandle light. Prem the arched stone roof hung 
tattered banners, and in themidst depended a great 
bunch of mistletoe. 


recessed window poeks, and from behind a high 
screen of oak sounded the blithe air of Sir Roger de 
Coverly. 

Vith the utmost gravity amd stateliness, Lady 
Treherne and the general led off the dance, for, ac- 
‘ arm * to the good old fashion, the men and maids 
in their best array joined and danced with their 
better 


twirled the 
nd and he 
1 captivated the 


Sir Jasper old housekeeper till her 
r dress rustled noisily. Mrs. 
gray-haired butler by her 
condest was made a proud man by 
the hand of his young mistress. The major became 
popular among the pretty maids, and Rose danced 
the footman out 
paused. 

The merriment 
when the general surprised Lady 
lantly saluting her as she 
the mistletoe the applause was immense. 

Everyone followed the old gentleman's example as 
fast as an opportunity occurred ; and the young ladies 
soon had as fine a colour as the housemaids. More 
dancing, games, songs, and all manner of festival 
devices occupied the evening, yet, under cover of 
the gaiety, more than one little scene was enacted 
that night, and in an hour of seeming frivolity the 
currents of several lives were changed. 

By a skilful manceuvre Mr. Annon led Octav 


head spm 
Snowde: 
nsion, and. 





Treherne by gal- 
unconscic usly stood under | 


ia to an 


isolated recess as if to rest after a brisk game, and, 
taking advantage of the auspicious hour, pleaded his 
suit. She heard him patiently. and when he paused 


said slowly, vet and with sign of 
maiden hesit 
‘Thank you for the areveee vi 
not accept it, for I do not 
can.” 
“Tlave you tried?” he 


“ Yes, indeed I hav« 


decidedly, no 
ation : 
n do me, but I can- 


love you. I think I never 


asked, eagerly. 
I like you as a friend, but 


no more. I know that mamma desires it, that Jas- | 
per hopes for it. and | try to please them; but love 
will not be forced, so what can I-do?” and she | 


smiled in spite of herself at her own blunt simplicity. | 

“No, but it can be cherished, strengthened and in 
time won with patience and devotion. Let me try, 
Octavia; it is but fair, unless you have already 
learned from another the lesson I hoped to teach. Is 
it so?” 

“ No, I tl 
yet. lam-s 
time, Frank.’ 

She blushed and trembled now, looked half 
half beseechingly, and altogether lovely. 

“How much time shall I give? It cannot take 
long to read a heart like yours, dear.” 

And, fancying her emotion a propitious omen, he 
assumed the lover in good earnest. 

“Give me time till the New Year. I will answer 
then, and meantime leave me free both to study my- 
self and you. We have known each other long, I 
own, but, still, this changes everything, and makes 
you seem to me another person. Be patient, Frank, 
and I will try to make my duty a pleasure ” 


ink not. 
» young, 


I do not understand myself as 


and this isso sudden. Give me 


angry, 





Red-eushioned seats stood in | 


of breath long before the music | 


increased from that moment, and | 








“Ty 11) 


carved oak was 
were audible from behind it. 


| 


The musicians had gone down to su rol abe the 

Tre- | young people were busy at the other end of the hall, 
| and as the old gentleman admired the 

the sound of his own mame caught ear. ‘The 

housekeeper and butler still remained, the 


other servants had gone, and, sitting cosily i 


woman, tl. Eweuldn’t say it to anyone but you, 
| Sheand Sir mere here wrapped in cloaks 
| upto wisehief PU be bound. She is a beauty, dmt 


don’t envy het, end there'll be trouble in the house 
if ¢he stags long.” 
“ But Bow do you know, Mrs. Benson, that she was 
here? ‘Where's your proof?” asked the pompous 
ror. 
“ Loglitwat this, and then look at the outlandigh 
trimming @fithe lady’s dress. You men are so dull 
about sue maatters you’d never observe these little 
| points, “Well,'\I was here first after Patty, and my 
light shome On this jet ornament lying mear where 
she saw thegpixit. No one has any such pretty trifles 
but Mes. Snowhem, and these are all over‘her gown. 
If that iemot poet, what is?” 

“ Well, admitting it, I then say what on carth 
shouldsheand master boup here for #t such atime?” 
asked the slow-witied butler. 

“ Adam, we ere. glad servants of the family, and to 
you ('l say wit tortures shouldn’t draw from me 
toanother. Master has been wild, as you know, and 
it’s my belief that he loved this lady abroad. There 
was a talk of some mystery, misdeed, or misfor- 
tune, more-tham a year ago, and she .was connected 
with it. I’m loth to-say it, but I thimkemnaster foxes: 
her still, and she him. The general is an ob yan, 
she is young, and so spirited and winsome she can’t 
in reason care for him as mse would for a fine, gal- 
lant gentleman like Sir Jasper. There’s trouble 
brewing, Adam, mark my w ords, there’s trouble brew- 
ing for the Trehernes. 

So low had the voices fallen that the listener could 
not have caught the words had not his ear been 
strained tothe utmost. He did, however, hear all, and 
his wasted face flushed with the wrath of a young 
man, then grew pale and stern as he turned to watch 

| his wife. 

She stood apart from the others, talking to Sir 
Jasper, who looked unusually handsome as he fanned 
her with a devoted air. 

“ Perhaps it is true,” 








ras thought the old man, bitterly. 
|“ They are well matched, were lovers once, no 
| doubt, and long to be so again. Poor Edith, I was 
very blind.” 
And with his gray head bowed upon his breast 

the general stole away, carrying an arrow in his 

brave old he«rt. 
| “ Blanche, come here and rest; you will be ill to- 
morrow, and I promised mamma to take care of 
you.” With which elder-sisterly command Rose led 
| the girl to an immense old chair, which held them 
| both. “Now listen to me, and follow my advice, 
for I am wise in my generation though not yet gray. 
| They are all busy, so leave them alone, and let me 
| show you what is to be done.” Rose spoke softly, 
| but with great resolution, and nodded her pretty 
head so energetically that the holly-berries came 
rolling over her white shoulders. “Weare not as 
rich as we might be, and must establish ourselves 
as soon and as well as possible. I intend to be 
Lady ‘Treherne, you can be the honourable Mrs. 
Annon, if you give your mind to it.” 

“* My dear child, aré you mad ?” whispered Blanche. 

“Far from it, but you will be if you waste your 
time on Maurice. He is poor, and a cripple, though 
very charming, I admit. He loves "Tavia, and she 
will marry him, I am sure. She can’t endure Frank, 
but tries to do so because Lady Treherne commands 
it. Nothing will come of it, so try your fascinations 
and comfort the poor man ; sympathy now will foster 
love hereafter.” 

“ Don’t talk so here, Rose, someone will hear us,” 
began her sister; but the other broke in briskly : 

“No fear, a crowd is the best place for secrets. 
Now remember what I say, and make your game 
while the ball is rolling; some people are careful 
not to put their plans into words, but I’m no hypo- 
crite, and say plainly what I mean. Bear my sage 
counsel in mind, and act wisely. Now come and 
begin.” 

Mr. Treherne was sitting alone by one of the 
great fires, regarding the gay scene with a serious 
air. For him there was neither dancing nor games; 


pierced right through, so that voices 


the sereen, chatted in low tones, believing themmpives 
secure. 
“Tt was Mis. Bnowdon, Adam, as I'm a fiving 


bidden pleasures, impossible delights, and youth ul 
hepes for ever lost to him.” 

Sad but not morose was his face, and to Octayj, 
it wasa mute reproach which she ceo t lon 
resist. Coming up, as if to wari herself, she sp . 
to him in her usually frank and friendly way, and 
felt her heart beat faster when she saw how swift a a 

¢ her cordial manner wrought in him. 

“How pretty yourholly is; do you remember liv 
we used to go and gather it for festivals like this 
when we were children?” he asked, looking 
up.at her with eyes full of tender admiration. 

“Yes, remember. Ziveryoue wears it to-night 
as a badge, bat you have mone. Let mo get you 
a little. I like to have you one 6f us in all things.” 


She leaned forward to io beaks. MD sprig from 
the branch over the "chine the strong 
draught @rew in her, and in an instant 
she was envélope Vin Hames. 

“ Maurice, save me, mo?” cried avoice of fear 
and agony, and before could reach her, be- 
fere he himself knew hew the deed was done, Mr. 
Treherne had thrown deimself from his chair, wrapt 
the tiger skin tightty arommd her, and knelt there 
clasping her in his armas heedless of fire, pain or tl, 
aeperent expressions @f Seve that broke from li. 

$. 
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CHAPTER VL 
GREAT was the confusion end alarm whieh reign: : 


for many minutes, but when the ‘subsided two 
miracles known. entirely unin- 
jured, an: Trehorne was am his feet—. 








thing which for amonths Ihe: doue without 


crutches. In the excitement one ob- 
served this, all were. ‘the girl, who, 
oa and breathless, but now was the 

rst to exélaim, to her cousin, who had 


drawn himself with help of his chair, and 
aig there wating. with a face full of intense de- 
hi 

; ook at Maurice! Oh, Jasper, help him, or ho'll 
a ” 

Sir Jasper sprang to his side. and put a strong arm 
about him, while a chorus of wonder, sympathy, and 
congratulations rose about them. 

“ Why, lad, what does it mean ? Have you been 
deceiving us all this time ?” eried Sir Jasper as Mr. 
Treherne leaned on him, looking exhausted, but ex- 
tremely happy. 

“It means that I am not to bea cripple all my life ; 
that they did not deceive me when they said a sudden 
sliock might electrify me with more potent magnet- 
ism than any théy could apply. It has, and if I am 
cured I owe it all to you, Octavia.” 

He stretched his hands towards her with a gesture 
of such passionate gratitude that the girl covered 
her face to hide its traitorous tenderness, and Lady 
Treherne went to him, saying brokenly as she em- 
braced him with maternal warmth : 

“Heaven bless you for this act, Maurice, and re- 
ward you with a perfect cure. To you I owe the lives 
of both my children; how can I thank you as | 
ought ?” 

“Tdare not tell you yet,” he whispered, eagerly 
then added, “I am growing faint, aunt ; get me away 
before I make a scene.” 

This hint recalled my Lady Treherne to her usual 
state of dignified self-possession. Bidding Sir Jasper 
and the major help Mr. Treherne to his room with- 
out delay, she begged Rose to comfort her sister, who 
was sobbing hysterically, and as they all obeyed her 
she led her daughter away to her own apartment, 
for the festivities of the evening were now at an end 
At the same time Mrs. Snowdon and Mr. Annon bade 
Lady Treherne good night, as if they also werewbout 
to retire ; but as they reached the door of the gallery 
Mrs. Snowdon paused and beckoned Mr. Annon back 
They were alone now, and standing before the fir 
which had so nearly made that Christmas Eve a tra- 
gical one ; she turned to him with a face full of in- 
terest and sympathy as she said, pointing towards 
the blackened shreds of Octavia’s dress, and tl 
scorched tiger skin which still lay at their feet : 
“That was both a fortunate and an unfortunate 
little affair, but I fear Maurice’s gain will be your 
loss. Pardon my frankness for Octavia’s sake ; she 
is a fine girl, and I long to see her given to one 
worthy ofher. Iama woman to read faces quickly ; 

I know that your suit does not prosper as you would 
haveit, and I desire to help you—may I?” 

« Indeed you may, and command any service from 
me in return. But to what do I owe this unexpecte i 
friendliness ?” cried Mr. Annon, both grateiul and 
surprised. 

“To my regard for the young: lady, my wisht 
save her from an unworthy man.” 

“Do you mean Mr. Treherne ?” asked Mr. Annvd, 
more and more amazed. 





he could only roam about, catching glimpses of for- 


“Ido. Octavia must not marry a gambler!” 
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“ My dear lady, you labour under some mistake. Mr. 
Treherne is by no means a gambler. I owe him no 
g iod-will, but I cannot hear him slandered.” 

“You are generous, but Iam not mistaken. Can 
you, on. your honour, assure me that Maurice never 
played?” 

Mrs. Snowdon’s keen eyes were fixed on him, and he 
looked embarrassed for a moment, but answered, with 
some hesitation : 

“Why, no. I cannot say that; but I can assure 
you that he is not an habitual gambler. All young 
men of his rank play more or less, especially abroad. 
Itis merely an amusement with most, and among 
men is not considered dishonourable or dangerous. 
Ladies think differently, I believe—at least in Eng- 
Jand.” 

At the word “abroad” Mrs. Snowdon’s face 
brightened, and she suddenly dropped her eyes as if 
afraid of betraying some secret purpose. 

“Indeed we do, and well we may, many of us hav- 
ing suffered from this pernicious habit. I have had 
especial cause to dread and condemnit, and therefore 
fear that Octavia should in time suffer what I have 
suffered as a girl; this fear urges me to interfere 
where otherwise I should be dumb: Mr. Amnon, 
there was a rumour that Maurice was forced to quit 
Paris, owing to some dishonourable practice at the 
gaming-table. Is this true ?” 

“Nay, don’t ask me; upon my soul, I cannot tell 
you. I only know that something was amiss, but what 
it was I never learned, and various tales were whis- 
pered at the clubs. Sir Jasper indignantly denied 
them all. The bravery with which Maurice saved 
his cousin, and the sad affliction which fell upon 
him, silenced the gossip, and it was soon forgotten.” 

Mrs. Snowdon remained silent for a moment, with 
brows knit in deep thought, while Mr. Annon un- 
easily watched her. Suddenly she glanced over her 
shoulder, drew nearer, and whispered, cautiously : 

“Did the rumours of which you speak charge him 
with——” And the. last word was breathed into 
Mr. Annon’s ear almost inaudibly. He started as if 
some new light broke upon him, and stared at the 
speaker with a troubled face for an instant, saying, 
hastily : 

“No, but now you remind me that when an affair 
of that sort was discussed the other day Mr. Tre- 
herue looked very odd, and rolled himself away, as 
if it didn’t interest him. i can't believe it, and yet 
itmay be something of the kind. That would ac- 
count for old Sir Jasper’s whim, and Mr. Treherne’s 
steady denial of any kuowledge of the cause. How 
did you learn this ?” 

“My woman's wit suggeste! it, and my woman's 
will shall confirm or destroy the suspicion. Lady 
Treherne and Octavia evidently know nothing, but 
they shall if there be any danger of the girl’s being 
won by him.” 

“You would not tell her!” exclaimed Mr. Annon. 

“I will, unless you do it,” was the firm answer. 

“Never! To betray a friend, even to gain the 
woman I love, is a thing I cannot do; my honour 
forbids it.” 

Mrs. Snowdon smiled scornfully. 

“Men's code of honour is a strong one, and we poor 
women suffer from it. Leave this to me, do your 
best, and if all other means fail, you may be glad to 
try my device to prevent Maurice from marrying his 
cousin. Gratitude and pity are strong allies, and if 
he recovers he will move heaven and earth to gain 
her. Good night.” And, leaving her last words to 
rankle in Mr. Annon’s mind, Mrs. Snowdon departed 
toendure sleepless hours full of tormenting memories, 
new-born hopes, and alternations of determination 
and despair. 

Mr. 'l'reherne’s prospect of recovery filled the whole 
house with delight, for his patient courage and 
unfailing cheerfulness had endeared him to all. It 
was no transient amendment, for day by day he 
steadily. gained strength and power, passing rapidly 
from chair to crutches, from crutches to a cane and 
a friend’s arm, which was always ready for him. 
Pain returned with returning vitality, but he bore it 
with a fortitude that touched all who witnessed it. 
At times motion was torture ; yet motion was neces- 
sary lest the torpidity should return, and Mr. Treherne 
wok his daily exercise with unfailing perseverance, 
siying, with a smile, though great drops stood upon 
his forehead ; 

“T have something dearer than even health to 
win, Hold ine up, Jasper, and let me stagger 
on, in spite of everything, till my twelve turns are 
made.” 

He remembered Lady Treherne’s words, “ If you 
were well I'd gladly give my girl to you.” This in- 
spired him with strength, endurance, and a happi- 
ness which could not be concealed. It overflowed 
in all his looks, words and acts ; it infected everyone, 
and made these holidays the blithest the old abbey 
had seen for many a day. 

Mr. Aunon devoted himself to Octavia, and, inspite of 





her command to be left in peace till the New Year, 
she was very kind—so kind that hope arose in 
his heart, though he saw that something like com- 
passion often shone on him from herfrank6yes, and her 
compliance had no touch of the tender @ecility which 
lovers long tosee. Shestillavoided Mr. Treherne, but 
so skilfully that few observed the change—except Mr. 
Annon and himself. In public Sir Jasper appeared 
to worship at the sprightly Rose’s shrine, and she 
fancied her game was prospering well. 

But had anyone peeped behind the seenes it would 
have been discovered that during the half-hour before 
dinner, when everyone was in their dressing-reoms, 
and the general taking his nap, a pair of ghestly 
black figures flitted about the haunted gallery, where 
noservant ventured withoutorders. The major fancied 
himself the culy one who had made this disvevery, 
for Mrs. Snowdon affected Mr. Treherne’s society in 
public, and was assiduous in serving and anrasing the 
“ dear convalescent,” as shecalled him. But the general 
did not sleep ; he too watched and waited, longing, 
yet dreading to speak, and hoping that this was but 
a harmless freak of Edith’s, for her caprices were 
many, and till now he had indulged them freely. 
This hesitation disgusted the major, who being a 
bachelor kuew little of woman's ways, and less of 
their powers of persuasion. The day before the New 
Year he took a sudden resolution, and demanded a 
private interview with the general. 

“TJ have come onan udpleasant errand, sir,” he 
abruptly began as the old man received him with an 
expression which rather daunted the major. “ My 
friendship for Lady ’reherne, and my guardianship 
of her children, make me jealous of the honour of 
the family. I fear it is'in danger, sir; parden’me for 
saying it, but your wife is the cause.” 

‘“May I trouble you to explain, Major Royston ?” 
was all the general’s reply as his old face grew stern 
and haughty. 


“T will, sir, briefly. I happen to know from 


Jasper that there were love passages betwéen Miss | 


Duaberry and himself a year or more ago' in Paris. A 
whim parted them, and she married. So far no re- 
proach rests upon either, but since she came here it 
has been evident to others as well as myself that 
Jasper’s affection has revived, and that Mrs. Snowdon 
does not reject and reprove it as she should. They 
often meet, and from Jasper’s manner I am ‘convinced 
that mischief is afloat. He is ardent, headstrong and 
utterly regardless of the world’s opinion in some 
Thave watched them ; and what I tell you is 


cases. 
true.” 

“Prove it!” 

“T will. They meet in the north galery, wrapt 


in dark cloaks, and play the part of ghost if anyone 
comes. I concealed myself behind the screen last 
evening at dusk, and satisfied myself tliat my sus- 
picions were correct. I heard little of their conversa- 
tion, but that little was enough.” 

“ Repeat it, if you please.” 

“ SirJasperseemed pleading for some promise which 
she reluctantly gave, saying: ‘While you live I 
will be true to my word with everyone but him. He 
will suspect, and it will be useless to keep it from 
him.’ ‘He will shoot me for this if he knows I am 
the traitor” expostulated Sir Jasper. ‘He-shall not 


know that; I can hoodwink him easily, and serve | 


my purpose also.’ ‘ You are mysterious, but I leave 
all to you and’ wait for my reward; when shall I 
have it, Ndith?’? She laughed, and answered so low 


that I could not hear, for they left the gallery as they | 
Forgive me, general, for the pain I inflict. | 


spoke. 
You are the only person to whom I have spoken, and 
you are the only person who can properly and 
promptly prevent this affair from bringing dpeu 
shame and scandal on an honourable house. To you 
I leave it, and I will do my part with this infatuated 
young man if you will withdraw the temptation which 
will ruin him.” 

“] will, thank you, major. 
to-morrow I will prove that I cau actas becomes me.’ 

The grief and misery in the general’s face touched 
the major.’ He silently wrung his hand and went 
away, thanking heaven more fervently than ever that 
no coquette of a woman had it in her power to break 
his heart. 

While this scene was going on above another was 
taking place in the library. 

Mr. Treherne sat there alone, thinking happy 
thoughts evidently, for his eyes shome and his lips 
smiled as h: mused, while watching the splendour 
of a winter sunset. A soft rustle and the faint scent 
of violets warned him of Mrs. Snowdon’s approach, 
and a sudden foreboding told him that danger was 
near. 

The instant he saw her face his fear was cbnfirmed, 
for exultation, resolve, and loye met and mingled in 
the expression it wore. Leaning in the window 
recess, wheré the red light shone full on her lovely 
face and queenly figure, she said, softly, yet with a 
ruthless accent below the softness: 


’ 


Trust to me, and by | 


“ Dreaming dreams, Maurice, which will never 
come to pass, unless J will it. I know your secret 
and I shall use it to prevent the fulfilment of the 
foolish hope yow cherish.” 

“Who told you?” he demanded, with an almost 
fierce flash of the eye and an angry flush. 

“I discovered it, as I warned you I should. My 
memory is good, I recall the conversation of long ago. 
I observe the faces, words, and acts of those whom I 
suspect, and unconscious hints from them give me 
the trath.” : 

“ T doubt it.” 

And Mr. Treherne smiled securely. 

She stooped and whispered one short sentenco 
into his ear. Whatever it wasit caused him to start 
up with a pale, panic-stricken face, and look at her 
as if she had pronounced his doom. 

“Do you doubt it now?” she asked, coldly. 

“ He told you. Even your skill and craft could not 
discover it alone,” he muttered. 

“Nay, I told you nothing was impossible to a de- 
termined woman. I needed no help, for I knewmore 
than you think.” 

He sank down again in a desponding attitude and 
hid his face, saying, mournfully : 

“T might have known you would hant me down 
and destroy my hopes when they were surest. How 
will you use this unhappy secret ?” 

“T will tell Octavia atid make her duty less hard. 
It will be kind to both of you, for even with her this 
memory would mar your happiness, and it will save 
her from the shameand grief of discovering when too 
late that she has given herself to a——” 

“Stop!” he cried, in a tone that made her start 
and turn pale, as he rose out of his chair, white with a 
stern indiguation which awed her for a moment. 
“ You shall not utter that word. You know bat hali 
| 
| 
| 





the truth, and if you wrong ine or trouble that girl, I 
will turn traitor also, and tell the general the game 
you are playing with my cousin. You feign to love 
me as you feigned before, but his title is the bait now 
as then, and you fancy that by threatening to mar 
my hopes you will secure my silence and gain your 
end.” 

“ Wrong, quite wrong; Jasper is nothing to me. 
I use him as a tool, not you. If 1 threaten, it is to 
keep you from Octavia, who cannot forgive the past 
and love you for yourself as I have dome all these 
miserable months. You say I know but half the 
truth ; tell me the whole, and I will spare you.” 

If ever a man was tempted to betray a trust it was 
Mr. Treherne then. A word, and Octavia might be 
his; silence, and she might be lost; for this woman 
was in earnest, and possessed the power to rain his 
good name for ever. ‘The truth leaped to his lips, 
and would have passed theim, had not lis eye fallen 
on the portrait of Sir Jasper’s father. 

This man had loved and sheltered the orphan all 
his life, had made of him a son, and, dying, urged 
him to guard, serve, and save the rebellious youth le 
left, when most needing a father’s care. 

“J promised, and I will keep my promise at all 
costs,” sighed Mr. Treherne, and, with a gesture full 
of pathetic patience, he waved the fair tempter from 
him, saying, steadily, “I will never tell you, though 
you rob me of that-which is dearer than my life. Go 
and work your will, but remember that when you 
| might have won the deepest gratitude of the map 
| you profess to love you close insiead to earn his 
| hatred and contempt.” 
| Waiting for no word of hers, he 
room, and Edith Snowdon sank down upon the couch, 
| struggling with the contending emotions ef love and 
| jealousy, remorse and despair. Ilow long she sat 
there she could not tell ; an approaching step re- 
called hier to herself, and, looking up, she saw Oc- 
tavia. 

As the girl approached down the long vista of the 
drawing-roonmis, her youth and beauty, innocence and 
candour, touched that fairer and more gifted woman 
Some- 
a look 








took refuge in his 





| with an envy she had never known before. 
thing in the girl’s face struck her instantly ; 
of peace and purity, a sweet serenity more winning 
lthan loveliness, more impressive than dignity ot 
grace. Witha smile on her lips, vet a half-sad, half- 
| tender light in her eyes, aud a cluster of pale winter 
| roses in her hand, she came on till she stood before 
her rival, and, offering the flowers, said, in words as 
| simple as sincere : 
| “Dear Mrs. Snowdon, I cannot let the last sun of 
| the old year set on any misdeeds of mine for whieh I 
} may atone. I have disliked, distrusted, and mis- 
judged you, and now I come to you in all humility to 
| say forgive me.” 
| ‘With the girlish abandon of her impulsive nature, 
Octavia knelt down before the woman who was 
plotting to destroy her happiness, laid the reses like 
| a little peace-offering on her lap, and with eloquently 
pleading eyes waited for pardon. 
For a moment Mrs. Snowdon watched her, fancy- 
ing it a well-acted ruse to disary a dangerous rivai ; 
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but in that sweet face there was no art; one glance 
showed her that. The words smote her to the heart, 
and won her in spite of pride or passion as she sud- 
denly took the girl into her arms, weeping repentant 
tears. Neither spoke, but in the silence each felt 
the barrier which had stood between them vanishing, 
and each learned to know the other better in that 
moment than in a year of ordinary life. 

Octavia rejoiced at the instinct which had prompted 
her to make this appeal, assured that behind the veil 
of coldness, pride and levity which this woman wore 
there was a heart aching for sympathy, help, and 
love. Mrs. Snowdon felt her worser self slip from 
her, leaving all that was true and noble. 

Art she could meet with equal art, but nature 
conquered her, for, spite of her mis-spent life and 
faulty character, the gem of virtue which lives in 
the worst was there, only waiting for the fostering 
sun and dew of love to strengthen it, even though 
the harvest be a late one. 

“Forgive you!” she cried, brokenly. “It is I 
who should ask forgiveness of you—I who should 
atone, confess and repent. Pardon me, pity me, 
love me, fer I am more wretched tham you know.” 

“Dear Mrs. Snowdon, ! do with heart and soul. 
Believe it, and let me be your friend,” was the soft 
answer. 

“Heaven knows I need one!” sighed the ocr 
woman, still holding fast the only creature wh. “=! 
wholly won her. “Child, lam not good, but n»; so 
bad that I dare not look on your innocent face aud 
call you friend. I never had one of my own sex, I 
never knew my mother ; and no one ever saw in me 
the possibility of goodness, truth and justice but 
you. Trust, love, and help me, Octavia, and f 
will reward you with a better life, if,1 can do no 
more.” 

“ T will, and the new year shall be happier than the 
id.” 

“ Heaven bless you for that prophecy ; 
worthy «of it.” 

Thea as a bell warned them away, tho rivals 
kissed each other tenderly, and parted friends. 

As Mrs. Snowdon entered her room, she saw her 
husband sitting with his gray head resting on his 
hands, and heard him murmur despairingly to him- 
self : 

“ My life makes her miserable, but for the sin of 
it I'd die to free her.” 

“No, live for me, and teach me to be happy in your 
love.” 

The clear voice startled him, but not so much as 
the beautiful changed face of the wife, who laid the 
gray head on her bosom, saying, tenderly: 

“ My kind and patient husband, you have been de- 
ceived. From me you shall know all the truth, and 
when you have forgiven my faulty past you shall 
see how happy I will try to make your future.” 

(To be continued.) 
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SWEET ROSES YANGLED. 
—_——- 
CHAPTER LXXIV. 


“My dear Anna,” said Guy Denham, “I cannot 
agree with you, but I will promise to do as you wish 
when I am free to act for myself. But it will 
be useless. No young girl could leave in the night 
without a protector, and make her way through a 
dense woodland alone on such an errand as that. 
She wonld never have the nerve to doit.” 

“Few women could do it, I grant; but there are 
exceptions, and Rosa Gordon is one of them. I saw 
the tiger spirit aroused in her last summer when she 
was disappointed in her dreams of fortune, and I be- 
lieve she could do even this. I wish most sincerely 
that I had made no effort to expose her to Mrs. 


Hawks. ‘Che money would have been hers, and sho 
might never have crossed our path again. It has 
done poor Inez little service, now that she has 


gained it.” 

“ All that is gone past recall, Anna. You thought 
you were doing right when you attempted to serve 
my interests by ruining Miss Gordon’s, so don’t 
grieve over it, dear. I will think over your sugges- 
tion, and as soon as possible take measures to assure 
mysclf if there be any foundation for it. Till Iam 
convinced of her guilt beyond a doubt it would be 
most cruel to direct suspicion towards a young and 
friendless stranger.” 

“ You always think of others before yourself, Guy. 
But if Rosa Gordon has done what I suspect, 
she deserves no mercy at our hands. She has 
avenged herself on me for unmasking her last 
summer, by taking your pistol, that I might be made 
wretched by having you implicated in this fearful 
charge. The longer J think about it the deeper 


becomes the conviction that I have found the real 
criminal.” 
“My dear sister. I would far sooner suffer this in- 





justice myself than become the medium of bring- 
ing such a charge against a helpless girl, unless it 
were better sustained than by mere suspicion. It is 
beneath my manhood to screen myself by accusing 
Miss Gordon. No; I must wait until I can find 
some tangible evidence against her, or I can never 
breathe her name in connection with this sad 
affair.” 

“ But how are you to obtain that evidence unless 
you take measures at once to follow her up through 
every moment of time from the day she left 
Silvermere till the steamer left the landing below 
here?” 

“T will do that much,I pledge you my word, 
Anna. I will set a detective on her track, who will 
be silent as death, and keen enough to find out all I 
wish to know. But really I do not think we shall 
be rewarded by the discovery of anything to crimi- 
nate Miss Gordon. She left Silvermere at her own 
earnest request, and she is too ignorant of the lo- 
calities hereabouts to know when the steamer 
landed near herlate home. There was no moon last 
night, and I cannot believe that any girl would have 
the nerve to walk a mile in the night through a 
thick wood, th«' she might take a human life when 
she reached th» end of her vi'rrimage. It is im- 
possible.” 

“Impossible or not, it was doru. Guy, and you 
will yet \earn that I am right. I can do nothing now 
; heavew to bring the truth to light, and to 
shield you from the harm that threatens you while 
this cloud hangs over you.” 

“Don’t give way to tancies, my dea> sister, and 
persuade yvourseif that thives will go badiy with me. 
Aside irom the humiliis.':\n of being examined on 
such a charge, I have }+.\le to dread. Those who 
will sit in judgment upou me have known me all my 
life, and J aia persuaded that few of them would be 
willing to see me ‘ndicted for the murder of Godfrey. 
I tyast that within a few hours I shall be free to go 


bet prat - 


whither I please, and I promise you to take the first | 


steps towards satisfying your doubts concerning Miss 
Gordon. Cease to let your thoughts dwell sadly or 
doubtfully on my fate, for I am sure that I shall re- 
turn to you before the day is cover cleared from the 
charge, so far as the dismissal of the magistrate can 
have that effect.” 

Mrs. Langley tried to believe lim, and she re- 
signedly answered : 

“You must have your own way, I suppose, and I 
will make every effort to do what is best for you. I 
must go now and see how poor Inez has passed the 
night. Oh! Guy, how shall I ever tell her what has 
happened ?” 

“Your good angel must guide you, Anna, and 
show you hew to break it gently to the unfortunate 
girl. I would give a great deal if she had never 
come hither to have her heart broken in so cruel a 
manner. Go to her now. . Breakfast will soon be 
ready, and on this morning you must not keep it 
waiting.” 

Mrs. Langley kissed him tenderly, and, holding 
his hand clasped tenderly in his own, she tearfully 
said: 

“Forgive me, Guy, that I, for one moment, be- 
lieved in the possibility of your guilt.” 

She hurried from the room, crossed the hall, 
and t..pped at the door of the dressing-room adjoining 
the chamber of Inez. In that a couch had been placed 
for Mss. Perkins, and her hostess found her sitting 
by the only window with her hands clasped ina 
hopeless manner, and her face clouded with anxiety 
and grief. 

On the entrance of Mrs. Langley she nervously 
arose, and, in guarded tones, said : 

“ Miss Inez is sleeping at last, ma’am. She moaned 
and went on in sucha manner till nearly day as went 
to my heart; and once, after she fell asleep, she cried 
out, in agony: ‘Oh! there is blood—blood on my 
conscience! His blood!’ I went into her, but she 
was sleeping under the influence of the drops you 
told me to persuade her to take.” 

Mrs. Langley listened with a strange thrill of emo- 
tion. She softly said: 

“‘T am glad she slept, at all events, Mrs. Perkins. 
I will go in now and look at her.” 

The door of communication was partly open, and, 
gliding through it, Mrs. Langley stood beside the bed 
of Inez. She lay like a broken flower upon her 
pillow, all the colour gone from her rounded cheeks, 
all the brightness from her beaming face. Heavy, 
dark circles were beneath her eyes, and her pale lips 
wore an expression of suffering and sadness that 
went to the heart of her friend. 

Inez was under the influence of morphine, and her 
fingers moved nervously at intervals, as if trying to 
grasp something that eluded them. The fixed gaze 
of Mrs. Langley disturbed her, and she suddenly un- 
closed her large, dark eyes, and asked : 

“Where amI? What has happened to bring me 
to this strange place? Who are you, and what are 








you doing in my room ? or, rather, what am I doi 

in this room, for it does not belong to me ?” 
Mrs. Langley bent forward and softly said: 
“Tnez, darling, don’t you know me? [ am tha 


ng 


friend to whose house you came yesterday. Don’; 
you remember that I brought you here ?” 
“Here?” she dreamily repeated. “What am | 


doing here? Ah! I remember now I came hithe, 
to find my love—my betrothed. I believed hi», 
true, [ trusted him as my own soul; but he was {als 
to me—false—false. I have repaid him, though. py 
you think it wrong to take life, madam ?* If you do, 
condemn me, for I have killed him. I have Spanish 
blood in my veins, and it rose against him til! [ 
could not hold my hand, and he lies ‘cold, cold— 
dead by this feeble hand. Look at it. Does it look 
strong eneugh to take a human life?” 

Inez held up her hand, exquisite in shape and 
delicacy, and surveyed it with her wild, dark eyes as 
she rambled on: 

“Tt has no crimson stain upon it, but that is on 
my soul. There is no atonement without sacrifice: 
that was the creed of my ancestors, for I am of 
Hebrew descent. Those grand and merciless old 
Israelites always avenged their wrongs, and I have 
ave..ged mine in the only way left to a helpless and 
deserted girl. Was it wrong to take my cause in 
my own hands? Don’t tell me it was, for if you do 
I will kill myself.” 

Mrs. Langley listened to these wild wanderings 
with a chilling doubt in her mind as to whether they 
were not the offspring of guilt, yet she believed it 
impossible that Inez could have been the destroyer 
of Mr. Fenton. She tenderly said : 

“ Inez, you must not talk in such a strain as that 
You have done nothing to deserve such a fate. 
Compose yourself, and try to remember what has 
l.. tely happened.” 

“] do remember all too clearly. I came here to 
find my living lover, and I found him dead to me; 
this morning he is dead to all. Have you not heard 
that Godfrey Fenton has been sent to his account by 
the hand of one he had wronged? If you have not, 
it is time that you knew it.” 

And she ended with a laugh that froze the blood 
in the listener’s veins. 

Mrs. Perkins came in and said : 

“She has been going on that way alljnight, ma'am: 
but it don’t mean anything. She got up once and 
tried to get out of the house, hut T was on the watch, 
and I followed her and brought lier back. My poor, 
poor child is going the way her mother went before 
her. She died melancholy mad, and my darling is 
getting in the same condition because that faithless 
man jilted her.” 

“ Are you quite sure that she did not leave the house, 
Mrs. Perkins? Yet why do I ask such a question? 
Inez did not know the way to Silvermere, and she 
could never have been the perpetrator of what was 
done there last night. But it is very strange that 
her ravings should take this form. Come with me 
into the next room. I have something to tell you 
that she must not hear.” 

Mrs. Perkins followed her, and when Mrs. Lang- 
ley had carefully closed the door she said: 

“By what clairvoyance does that poor girl know 
that Godfrey Fenton is dead? It is certainly true 
that he was killed last night by some unknown 
hand.” 

The woman listened in horror. 

“* Dead—killed! and my darling talking in this 
strange way! Oh, Mrs. Langley, I declare to you 
that she never left this house through the night. 
I did not undress at all; I sat up the whole time 
watching her. I had dozed off a minute when shw 
had got in the hall, but she did not know how to un 
fasten the door, and I found her standing before it 
with her bare feet, her hair hanging all over her. 
She was too weak to resist me, and I took her in my 
arms and brought her back again. She has been iu 
bed ever since, and about an our before day she 
fell intoa sleep from which she roused just now 
Don’t mind anything she says, for her mind is only 
rambling.” 

“Tt is a singular hallucination, and under present 
circumstances may prove a very sad one, unless we 
keep it from the knowledge of others. You and! 
must watch over her ourselyes, Mrs. Perkins, and 
try and bring back tho light of reason to her mind. 
That by some inscrutable means she has become 
aware of Godfrey’s death is evident, or she would 
not talk as she did just now.” 

“ He deserved to die,” said the woman, savagely; 
“but my poor child is as innocent of killing him as 
the angels in heaven. I hope you don't suspect her 
of such wickedness as that. She never hurt any- 
thing in her life, and she loved the ground that bad 
man stepped on. He would have been the last one 
she would have injured, though he has worked her 
such bitter woe. I must tell you something about 
the Lopez family, ma’am, and then you will see that 
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Miss Inez has inherited a sort of second-sight from 
them. 

“They have been a grand family in their day, 
Mrs. Langley, and as long as they kept with their 
own people they were rich and powerful; but for 
two generations they have married with what they 
call Gentiles. The father and grandfather of Miss 
Inez took Christian wives, Englishwomen. Well, 
from the date of the first marriage the old gentle- 
wan declared that he was haunted by a familiar 
spirit that foretold to him all the evil that was com- 
ing on hith. 

“He had enough, poor soul! for there are seven 
graves in the churchyard in Cuba, in which his chil- 
dren lie buried. Miss Inez’s father was the only one 
left, and he didn’t do much geod inthe world. After 
the old man died the spirit came to him, and he 
always knew beforehand a great deal that was going 
to happen to him. He was a firm believer in all 
them spirit-rappings that se much fuss has been made 
about of late years. Yeu have heard how he sent 
Miss Inez to the old place to look for the will that was 
hidden in the wall. She did not find it, it’s true, but 
she found the place her father described, and it’s 
pretty certaim mow that it was taken from it before 
she went. Now her father is dead I suppose the 
spirit comes to her to tell her what she ought to 
know. Thatis the only way I can account for her 
words just now.” 

Mrs. Langley listened te this singular statement 
with incredulity, though she did not deubt the im- 
plicit faith of the narrator in its truth. She only 
said : 

“It is very strange and may account for what Inez 
has said. Atall events, I shall be able to evade the 
sad task of telling her of Gedfrey’s fate. Watch 
constantly over her, Mrs. Perkins. I must go to 
breakfast now, but I will bring in hers myself, and 
remain with her through the morning, while you 
gain the repose I see you so greatly need.” 

“Thank you, ma’am. I haye hardly slept a wink, 
but I don’t feel a bit like sleeping after hearing such 
news a8 you told me just now. Iam afraid my poor 
darling will never get over all this trouble, and it is 
hard to go over with her all that I went through with 
her mother.” 

“Don’t think of anything so sad as that, Mrs. 
Perkins. I believe that Inez will have strength to 
rally from the shoek she has received, and recover 
her usual health of mind and body.” 

“Heaven grant it, ma'am,” replied the faithful 
uurse, with a heavy sigh ; and Mrs. Langley again 
entered the apartment of Inez. 

She found her lying in that dreamy state which 
was produced by the drug she had taken; she was 
neither sleeping nor waking, and her heavy eyelids 
were not again raised. 

Her visitor softly left the room and went to see 
if the breakfast-table was properly arranged. Mrs. 
Langley assumed outward composure, and when the 
three young men came in she greeted the visitors 
with grave and quiet courtesy. 

The meal was eaten almost in silence, and when 
the sound of a carriage driving to the door was heard 
Mr. Denham arose and said : 

“T believe that we are quite ready now, Mr. Wallis, 
and we may as well go at once. It is useless to defer 
a painful task when it must be done.” 

Mrs. Langley raised her pale face to the young 
- as he offered her his hand, and impressively 
said: 

“If you do not bring Guy off safe, Edward, I shall 
never find it in my heart to forgive you for coming 
to my house on such an errand as brought you here 
last night. You are responsible for his appearance 
before those whose demand is blood for blood ; and 
rather than not have it they are ready to offer upan 
innocent victim on the altar of public opinion. 
Bring my brother back to me safe and cleared from 
the foul imputation you and others have sought to 
iasten on him, or never come into my presence 
again.” 

Mr. Wallis cowered before the indignant light of 
her dark eyes, and he almost humbly said: 

“I—I hope that everything will go right, Mrs. 
Langley. Imeant no evil to Guy by coming here 
with him, you know ; and an old friend was better 
than a stranger. I don’t believe now that he did what 
he was accused of, and although circumstances are 
ugainst him we don’t give much weight to them 
When a man’s life is at stake. He will have fair play, 
and—and I’m sure I hope he will pass through tri- 
umphautly.” 

The three went out together, but Mr. Denham came 
back to kiss his sister and give her a few consoling 
words before parting with her. 

“LT shall be back to dinner at the usual hour, dear 
Anna. IJ feel sure that I shall not be detained on 
such evidence as can be produced against me. The 
bitterness to.me is, that I must undergo examination 


apprehensive as to the result of my trial. Before a 
magistrate it will be a simple thing enough, and I 
shall be dismissed to recover my equanimity as I 
best can.” 

“Heaven grant that it may be so,” was the fer- 
vent response, and the two parted with a tender em- 
brace. 

Mr. Denham was many years younger than Mrs. 
Langley, aad she cherished for him an almost ma- 
ternal regard. 

She was tenderly devoted to him, and with good 
reason, for Guy had been the stay and consolation 
of her life when her unhappiness in the marriage 
state had forced her to separate from her husband. 
Mr. Langley lived abroad, and she knew no more 
of him than if they had never been more to each 
other than strangers. 

In early youth she had been persuaded by others 
to accept him because he was a man of great wealth, 
and made a fine appearance in society. 

He proved an ill-tempered, overbearing tyrant in 
his domestic relations, and as no children bound 
them tegether his wife toek the bold step which re- 
leased her from her intolerable bendage, and left 
him free to seek another if he wished to de so. 

With a sinking heart Mre. Langley saw the car- 
riage drive away, but she rallied her ceurage and 
busied herself im arranging the breakfast of Inez 
upon a tray. 

She teok it in herself, and remained with her 
guest while Mrs. Perkins went and partook of the 
nourishment which her long vigils made her greatly 
feel the need of. 





CHAPTER LXXV. 


Tue news of the sad and tragical event had 
already flown far and wide, and an excited crowd of 
people besieged the office of the magistrate in which 
the examination of the supposed criminal was to take 
place. 

Mr. Denham’s personal friends, and he had many 
warm and influential ones, hastened to the scene of 
action to bear testimony to his high character, and 
place that in the balance against the terrible array 
of circumstances that seemed to point to him as the 
assassin. 

The magistrate wasin a state of great nervous tre- 
pidation. He was nearly connected with Mrs. Mark- 
land, and had only been prevented from attending the 
wedding by illness in his own family. He had 
known Guy Denham from his boyhood, and he was 
aware that a strong feeling of jealousy had grown up 
between the two lads who were dependant on her 
second husband. 

That their differences would culminate in so dire 
a tragedy as this Mr. Dalton had never deemed 
possible, yet he was now called upon to sit in judg- 
ment upon one of whom he had hitherto known 
nothing but good. He had never blamed Guy for 
the state of feeling that existed between himself and 
Mr. Fenton, for he knew that he had not been fairly 
treated by his uncle’s widow, and he also knew that 
in all their disputes Godfrey was usually the ag- 
gressor. 

Must he condemn him—give him over to the 
ignominy of a trial for life and death, when he was 
so nearly related to the surviving children of Mrs. 
Markland that the stain which fell on him must 
also taint them? It was a most painful position in 
which he found himself placed, but Mr. Dalton 
finally determined to abide strictly by the evidence 
brought forward, and give his decision accordingly. 

He had scarcely arrived at this sensible conclusion 
when a knock came to the door of his private sanctum, 
and his clerk glibly spoke, though in a very guarded 
tone: 

“Mr. Hastings is very anxious to see you a few 
moments, sir, before the case opens. The parties 
are in court; Mr. Denham came in with young Mr. 
Wallis and John Talbot. I may as well tell you, 
sir, that the general impression seems to be that the 
examination will be a mere form. Mr. Hastings him- 
self says that it will be impossible to fix the guilt of 
the murder on Mr. Denham. But of course you'll 
judge of that when you have heard the evidence.” 

“ That will do, Mr. Thompson. I believe I under- 
stand what my duty is. Ask Mr. Hastings to walk 
in, and do you take care that I am not interrupted 
while he is with me.” 

“ Yes, sir, of course, sir. He doubtless has some- 
thing important to communicate to you.” 

“Then pray allow him to come in and tell me 
what it is. The time is getting on, and the hour 
fixed will soon be here.” 

The speaker’s tone was slightly irritated, and with 
a bow the talkative young man hastened to with- 
draw and inform Mr. Hastings that Mr. Dalton 
would receive him. 





at all. I should doubt eternal justice if I could feel 


He came in, carefully closed the door, and Mr. 





Dalton started as he saw how old and careworn he 
looked. In a tone of deep sympathy he said: 

“This has been a terrible shock to you, I can see, 
Mr. Hastings. I hope that your daughter has hot 
suffered from it as you have, though it was a dread- 
ful thing to have her bridegroom killed within a few 
hours of their union.” . 
“My daughter lies stupefied by opiates, but when 
she is permitted to regain the comprehension of 
what is passing around her she has youth and un- 
broken health to sustainher. With me it is different, 
and this blow has fallen very heavily upom me. 
I feel it as you cannot comprehend; it is not only 
that Godfrey has been violently torn from us, but 
that——” 

He stopped abruptly, as if he had been on the eve 
of inadvertently revealing the heaviest weight of 
care that rested om his heart. 

“T understand,” said Mr. Dalton. “ The imputation 
that rests om se near a connexion of your daughter's 
husband is indeed hara to bear.” 

“It is not that—ne—it is not that, for I swear to 
you that I believe Guy Denham to be as innocent of 
all participation im this murder as I am. er yeu your- 
self are. I will do him that justice let what will 
come ef it. I am here te-day as his friend, not as his 
accuser.” 

Mr. Hastings sat down, wiped frem his brew the 
great drops that agitation had brought there, and Mr. 
Dalton regarded him with a sympathetic but puzzled 
face. He said: 

“ Tf you stand by Mr. Denham in this way, there 
is little chance that he will meet with condemaation 
from others. May I ask on what grounds yeur con- 
viction ef his inmocence is based ?” 

“Oh, very strong ones, but I—I cannot state 
them in a public court ; neither can I explain to you 
why this conviction is in my own mind. Think 
yourself what this young man’s life has been—how 
high-toned, even chivalrous his nature is, and you 
will see how impossible such a crime would be to 
him. There was no cause for such vengeance ; angry 
words may have passed between him and Godfrey, 
but I am certain that no lasting ill-feeling followed 
them. There was no real cause of enmity, and Guy 
Denham is the last man to take so unfair an advan- 
tage of his foe, even if poor Godfrey had been such. 
But he was not, I repeat.” 

The earnestness of the speaker impressed the ma- 
gistrate, but with some reserve he said: 

“When I have heard the evidenve I can better 
judge what weight to give it. Of course the high 
character the prisoner has hitherto borne well tell 
greatly in his favour.” 

“Yes—yes—it must save him from the shame of 
an indictment for Godfrey’s murder. I tell you it must.” 

And he looked into the face of his companion with 
an expression that made him doubt for a few mo- 
ments if he were quite sane. 

Mr. Dalton coldly asked : ne 

“ Am I to understand, Mr. Hastings, that you havé 
come here to dictate to me the course that justice 
should take? This seems to me a most unprecedented 
proceeding.” 

“The situation is unprecedented, Mr. Dalton. If 
I could tell youall, you would understand it; but I 
cannot. I have only this to say to you as an old 
friend, and one whom I have highly valued. If Guy 
Denham be sent from your court, branded with the 
charge of murder, I must do that which will bring 
my gray hairs to the grave in dishonour. The pistol 
found on the sward was his, but it has lain there in 
the window of my library unclaimed for months. It 
was taken from there by the assassin, to throw the 
odium of the deed upon him, I feel convinced.” 

“Then you must possess some clue to the real 
murderer, and wish to shield him. I can come to no 
other conclusion from your words, Mr. Hastings,” 

The directness of this inference unnerved Mr 
Hastings, and his extreme agitation prevented him 
from ‘replying for several moments. Mr. Dalton 
poured out a glass of water and offered it tohim, and 
after drinking a small portion, he faintly said: 

“T did not come hither to accuse another, but to 
do what I could to save Guy. You are to under- 
stand that what passes between us here is never to 
be repeated or referred to in any way. When you 
were a struggling young lawyer I assisted you to 
gain a foothold in your profession, and you have re- 
ceived from me many favours since that time. I 
refer to these things now because it is of vital im- 
portance to me to find a friend in the man before 
whom this case is to be tried. I tell you, Mr. Dalton, 
that all I value in life must be resigned if some way 
is not found to save this unfortunate young man.” 

To this appeal Mr. Dalton gravely replied: 

“T will do what I honestly can to serve you, Mr. 
Hastings, and I admit the force of the claims you 
have upon me; but I cannot understand how you 
yourself can be so deeply implicated in this affair as 





your words would lead me to suppose.” 
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“This am; yet I cannot explain. My secret is my 
»wn; and, although it is dragging me to the grave, I 
cannot unfold it. Look at me: see what I have 
lately suffered—what I still suffer ; and then, if you 
canadd to the burden Iam bearing, heaven help me! 
forthere is no help in man.” 

There was silence between them for a few moments, 
and then Mr. Dalton said: 

“ This is the strongest confidence I ever received 

n my life.” 

“It is net a confidence; I am confiding nothing to 
you beyond the fact that this man is innocent of the 
crime imputed to him, and I know him to be so, 
though I cannot fully state the grounds on which 
my conviction rests. But I have said all that I-came 
to say, and to you I must leave the rest. You would 

it willingly do a wrong; and to condemn Guy 
would be the greatest one you could commit.” 

Mr. Hastings arose, made an effort to steady him- 
elf upon his feet, and suddenly sank down again, 
eling in his pocket in a half-dazed way for some- 

thing he could not find there. With an effort, he 
said: 

“T was noarly forgetting something that isimportant. 
T have a note for you from Mrs. Markland. I thonght 
it was in my pocket, but I must have put it intc my 
bat. My head isn’t quite so clear this morning as it 
should be.” 

On looking into the hat the missive was found; 
and, wondering if his old friend had not been drink- 
ing deeply, early in the morning as it was, Mr. Dalton 
opened it and read the following lines: 


“Cousin Jamrs,—I write these lines in a state of 
feeling that baffles description. How I have the con- 
rage to write at all is amystery to me; but I must do 

o, suffer as 1 will in making the effort. 

“My son—my pride, my joy—lies dead in this house 
destroyed by some unknown hand! I, bis mother, 
would give half what I possess to know who com- 
mitted the act that has desolated my life ; but, in the 
frenzy of the hour, an innocent man must not be made 
to bear the burden of another's guilt. 

“Guy Denham did not do it ; he asserted his inno- 
cence over the dead body of my son in such a wayas 
convinced me that he knows no more of the perpe- 
trator of the deed than I do. 

“Remen [ tell you this. 


ber that Remember, also, 


nearly he is related to my danghters—how 
fondly they are attached to him—and do not give 
hem the additional sorrow of knowing that he is to 
be arraigned, through your decision, as the assassin 
heir brother. 


“T shall spare no expense to discover the real cri- 
; and | feel assured that my nephew will aid me 
in every possible manner to do so, if he has freedom 
of action restored to him. 
“ Your broken-hearted cousin, 
“ GERTRUDE MARKLAND.” 


minal 


. Dalton read this very carefully, and after pon- 


dering afew moments said: 

“Mrs. Markland takes the same view of the case 
yeoudo. Didshe write this without being influenced 
whip rags 

you mean, did I attempt such a thing, I an- 
wer | have not seen Mrs. Markland since last 
night, nor communicated with her in any way. Ido 


even know the contents of her letter.” 

Mr. Dalton handed it to him, and Mr. Hastings 
rapidly es over the lines. As he returned 
them he said 


“Mrs. Markland has done what is noble and just. 


ran bis e) 


Deep as her ancuish for the loss of her son is, she is 
unwilling that any injury should be inflicted on 
Guy. The suspicions that must cling to him will be 
I nough to bear, without having his life actually 
} 1 in danger by sustaining this shameful 
charge.’ 

Mr. Dalton rather coldly replied : 

‘I can only promise to sift the evidenoe very care- 

lly, and act according tothe convictions of my own 
mind. My pe n, you are aware, is a responsible 
one, and I must do my duty. I may find it possible 
to dismiss the charge without violating my own sense 
of right.” 


That is all I can reasonably ask. I will leave you 
now to take my place near the prisoner.” 


Mr. Hastings moved slowly towards the door, with 


some difficulty made his way through the dense crowd 
already assembled in the public room, and, grasping 
Mr. Denham’s hand, sank down in a seat beside him. 
Guy was looking pale, but perfectly composed, and 
h atefully said : 
‘I cannot too deeply thank you, Mr. Hastings, for 





for you, Guy. Others shall at 


lea ee that [ have no faith in this absurd charge. 
Keep up your spirits, for 1 am sure that nothing 
8 un ensi - 

j ‘ntrance of the magistrate caused a sl 


[January 18, 1368, 





ings commenced. I shall not deseribe them, for such 
things have been teo often depicted to afford much 
interest to the general reader. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tre rate of diffusion of ozonized oxygen into 
oxygen as compared with that of chlorine into oxygen 
has confirmed Soret’s theory that the density of 
ozone is one and a half times that of oxygen. 

Aw Improvep Cuartnc-P4n.—Animproved cha- 
fing-pan has been brought out in Paris, which, in- 
stead of fuel, has a small lamp, with a flat wick, and 
a hollow lid filled with fine sand. When the sand 
is once heated the lamp maintains the temperature 
with a very small flame. 6 

Pus distilled water has no action on pnre lead. 
The milkiness produced when pure lead is placed in 
ordinary distilled water is due to the action of the 
carbonate of ammonia which this liquid contains. 
The corrosive effect of pure distilled water on ordi- 
nary lead containing traces of tin or silver is caused 
by the electro-chemic reaction of these metals. 

CoMPLETION OF THE Mont CeENnIs Line.—The 
Mont Cenis line is now completed, with the excep- 
tion of the St. Michel station, but the service canot 
be commenced at once, owing to some of the engines 
not having been sufficiently tested, as part of the 
materials had proved of inferior quality; the com- 
pany are therefore unable to openthe line at present, 
but expect to do so very shortly. 


Woop-rutp ParEer.—The American Wood Com- 
pany at Manayunk, Pennsylvania, have the largest 
works in the world for producing paper from wood 
pulp. Logs of wood, principally poplar, are cut into 
chips by revolving steel knives, which can cut forty 
cords every twenty-four hours. These chips are 
then boiled in alkalies and reduced to pulp. Bya 
peculiar process of evaporation 80 per cent. of the 
soda used is saved, and 30,000 lb. of printing-paper 
is made daily. 

How to Remove Fount Arm From WELLs.— 
Ebenezer Robinson suggested, in 1793, a very quick 
and simple method of removing foul air from wells, 
cesspools, &c. He says he found the plan to suc- 
ceed even where the air was so bad that neither 
flame nor life couldibe supported. His plan was to 
lower @ leathern hose pipe into the well, and by 
means of a large bellows inject fresh air. 


TEXTILE FROM Hop Vines.—Another discovery 
in the field of textile material is that of a Belgian, 
who has shown that a second, most valuable, and 
heretofore useless product can be furnished by the 
hop vine. After the hop blossoms have been 
gathered the stems are steeped like hemp; when 
this operation has been completed the stalks are 
dried, beaten with a wooden beetle, and then the 
threads come off easily. After cardfog and working 
in the ordinary way a very strong cloth is ob- 
tained. The thickest stalks also yield the material 
for several kinds of rope. 


Trestinc Sworp BLapEs BY Macutnery.—Thoe 
Austrians fasten the sword by its haft into a frame 
and submit it, with a Known and adjustable velocity, 
toa certain number of strokes at the mid length of its 
edge against a block of beech wood. The sword is 
also subjected to a slanting or glancing blow ata 
given angle and velocity against the side of a cylin- 

der of hard wood. The edge is tested by blows 
| against a piece of wrought-iron of a given breadth, 
| and proof of the blade’s elastic temper is obtained by 
bending and suddenly releasing it within certain 
| limits. The peculiarity of these trials is that the na- 

ture and extent of every test is determinative and 
| may be made adjustable. 








FLEXIBLE SToNE.—A great geological curiosity 
has been deposited in the museum of the Hartley In- 
stitution at Southampton, consisting of a piece of 
| flexible stone about two feet long, seven inches wide 
| and more than one inch in thickness, having the 
appearance of rough sandstone, which bends with 
| slight pressure like a piece of indiarubber or gutta- 
percha of the same size. It was presented to the 
Hartley Institntion by Mr. Edward Cushen, from 
his relative, Mr. R. S. Munden, who obtained it from 
| Delhi, in the East Indies. In its natural position the 

stone is said to run in thin layers in the soil in which 
| it is found, but it is so rare in -India that it finds a 
| place in the museums at Calcutta. We are informed 
| that there is a similar stone, but not so wideas the 
| one under notice, in the British Museum, and another 
| inthe museum of the School of Mines, but specimens 
| are very rarely to be met with. The Rev. I’. Trench, 
| of Islip, Oxford, has a piece, which he sent to the 

Exhibition of 1881 
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THE SILENT PARTNER. 
—_——__@———_— 
CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE marriage was arranged for the latter part of 
July, and active preparations were soon making to 
crown the victim for the sacrifice. 

Mr. Mark Holden, who had carried a bold front 
throughout the commercial crisis, but who had not 
come out of it unshaken, rejoiced at securing for him- 
self an auxiliary whose credit would stren#then hig 
own, and direct aid might be relied on, if needed, in 
some of his heavy monetary transactions. 

We have all read of ships which have survived the 
most violent storms, and yet gonedown in a tranquil 
sea. So have we seen merchants outliving financial 
panics, and yet failing amidst general prosperity. 

In both cases the end was but a deferred result of 
causes which had ceased to operate. 

His losses had been immeuse, but his credit was 
greater, and he trusted to future profits to make good 
his deficits. 

With Mr. Burr fora son-in-law, perhaps a partner, 
he would be sure to recover his old ground in time, 
and when he again reached the point at which his 
prosperity had been checked he would retire. 

Such were his calculations, and he only regretted 
that he had not been sooner satisfied. But he kept 
his own counsel. None knew and few suspected the 
extent to which he had been crippled. 

Lucy heard so much about her proposed grandeur, 
and she met so many who so plainly envied her lot, 
that she began to think it was wrong not to be happy. 

She tried to appreciate what all abont her valued 
so highly, and to believe (what she was told) that 
the love which she was certain she did not feel for 
Mr. Burr would surely follow marriage. 

She was benevolent, and there was at least a re- 
flected joy for her, derived from the delight which 
her engagement gave to her mother and sisters. 

For herself it mattered little, she thought. Shoe 
never could be happy apart from Alfred, but it might 
not add materially to her misery to wed another, and 
even if it did, why she must not consult her own 
comfort alone. 

There might be something in wealth and fashion 
to compensate for a broken heart, and she would try 
it, since she must. 

“T would have died first,” I hear some maiden 
exclaim. ‘She was no heroine to consent to such an 
ignominious surrender of herself.” 

No; she was no heroine. She was a good, loving 
girl, accustomed to obey, distrustful of her own 
judgment, and perhaps not fully aware of her rights, 
for, as we have said, she was of legal age. Blame 
her vot, fair reader, for you will soon see with whata 
bleeding heart she blamed herself. 

Often Lucy nearly resolved to find the Lees, 
who now lived very near them, and learn something 
about Alfred, but she was ashamed to do so. 

With what consistency could she, the affianced bride 
of a reputed millionaire, make inquiries after a former 
lover, whora she had been compelled to discard only 
for his poverty. 

The proprieties must be observed, whatever else 
befell. 

But Lucy was in the habit of reading the newspa- 
pers, and about three weeks before the day ap- 
pointed for her wedding she saw that fearful item 
which, almost at the same hour, had stricken Alfred's 
mother and sisters with terror akin to madness. 

She was found swooning in the breakfast-room 
with the morning journal at her feet, and when she 
was resuscitated by her frightened friends 
muttered, pointing shudderingly to the paper, as if it 
had been a basilisk: 

“T have murdered him!” 

All efforts to soothe her were unavailing. 

She denounced herself, her parents, her affianced 
husband in vehement terms, and wished that she 
had died before her cruelty had driven her lover 
to the war and entailed upon him so dreadful a 
destiny. 

This mental paroxysm lasted several hours, during 
which time she begged that her father, if he would 
not see her die, would make some effort to avert 
Alfred’s threatened fate. 

Her condition was so alarming that the frightened 
father obeyed her request to find the Widow 
Lee, and get all the information which she had on 
the distressing subject. But although he found 
the place on the afternoon of the day on which 
the intelligence was received, the family were all 
gone. 

Mrs. and Miss Lee had left a few hours before, 
a servant said, and Mr. Charles Lee had been absent 
more than a week. 

“'They’ve had dreadful news, sir,” said the girl, 
“and the old lady is in an awful way.” 

Mr. Holden had the more readily done what he could 
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to soothe his frantic daughter, because he felt as- 
sured that all efforts to arrest Mr. Lee’s fate would 
be in vain, and that when he was out of ‘the way, 
and Lucy’s grief had been allowed an unrestrained 
flow, she would subside into more perfect aequi- 
escence to his will than before., Ttmight be neces- 
sary to postpone the wedding; Wat what was a little 
delay compared with the ‘aaliea cheerfulness and 
vivacity which such a co@@se would insure in the 
bride ? 

He was surprised to - Lucy much calmer on his 
return, and to see thet comparative Pe sr 
continued, notwithstanding: he hed brought no 
words @f hope. He did not understand that this was 
, natural reaction from her violent emotion, and that 
she was sinking into the apathy of =. 

He improved the occasion to recover his authority, 
and to ee wi 0g of exhibiting any 

see, 


apeciak “for young Mr. under her peculiar 
irew 

“We mourn Wim as a friend of the family 
very ” tes with a majestic air; “but 
{ course Abe more distastefal toto Mr. 
Curr them te witness very marked serrow in his 
\ride eet” = ered) “for the—the loss of 
a Young: was'in no way, Pelated to us. 
You understand ?” 


Lucey had buried her face in her hend@ Pat she 
nodded q 
Witkomt farther signs..of insubordination, Lucey 


simply requested that she be exoused from 
swing Mr, Burr for. afew and thie favour was 
readily accorded. whe would not 
have been allowed #6 meet rf 

while in such extreme 5 for on 


thought it important to from his prospeetive 
con-in-law all knowledge of whit had taken 

if he had seen the ammouncement about Mr. 
in the paper he would not 'y suspect that the 
imperilled man was Miss Holden’s former switor, for 
he knew nothing of Alfred’shaving gone in the army 

—indeed, he knew very little about him. 

A plea of slight illness suffieed for denying Lucy 
for a few days to her lover, whose solicitude was not 
iwakened, but who found an excuse for sending in 

umerous costly presents of bouquets, books, fruits, 
{c., to relieve the tedium of a sick-room. 

“ What devotion !” exclaimedthe mother. “ Ide- 
lare, he shows all the ardour of youth, Lucy; and 
eally he doesn't look more than thirty-five—or so.” 

“ And papa says that a manis young at forty,” said 

nny. “Then he dresses so well—so richly, but 
not foppishly.” 

“And he talks of travelling,” continued the 
other. “He asked me this morning whether I 
would be willing to have you go to Italy for your 

lding trip. Has he ever spokento you about it ?” 

“ No—yes, I believe so. I am not certain.” 

“ Not certain? Why, that is strange!” 

“ Somebody spoke about it. I had forgotten whe- 

rit was heor father. I believe hedid.” 

Lucy spoke in a low voice, and withan air of great 
ndifference. She was looking out of the window. 
“ Oh, how I should like to go to Italy !” exelaimed 


Fanny. “ Wouldn't you like to have me go, if papa 
will let me?” 
“ Yes.” 


Thus they tried to rouse her into an interest in pass- 
ing and coming events, and at times they seemed 
inomentarily to sueceed. 

Alter a few days she asked her father, evidently 
with an effort : 

“Ts it settled about Mr. Gray?” 

“Yes, yes; his sentence was carried out to the 

tte whe 

“And about—about. Alfred ?” 

“Tt's all over, Lucy—all past now ; and what.is it 
worse than the fate of thousands who are shot down 

i battle every day ? Bea brave, good girl, and think 
no more of it.” 

With wonderful calmness Lucy heard this false 
tory, and. yet it. was not quite a falsehood, for he 
ully believed that.Mr. Lee had. been hanged, as 
ihreatened, and he wished to. have his daughter's 
nind set at rest on the subject, suspense being, far 
worse for her, he believed, than certainty. 

She looked earnestly into her father’s eyes, and 
iid, with a mournful but not trembling voice : 

“ If we had not driven him away!’ 

“Tut, tut! We didno.such thing. He went into 
ho army of his own free choice, as. thousands of 
thers have done... It is the fortune of war. And he 

s won fame. He is spoken of asa brave soldier, 
and now he has died for his, country, and he will be 
praised in history. What better fate could, you ask 
for him?” 

Lucy looked steadily at her father, as ifshe were 
really trying to find balm for her wounded spirit in 
his words. But she did not reply. 

But. her father’s cruelty was not at an end. When, 
a few days later, he heard of Mr. Lee’s escape (and he 





heard it with uneasiness, if not with decided regret), 
he withheld the news from Lucy, and forbade anyone 
to impart it to her. 

“Tt will only unsettle her mind again,” he said ; 
“and if he does not return for a few weeks, as he 
most likely will not, wecan probably keep it from her 
until she is married. It will be quite time enough 
then to tell her, and ease her censcience of the idea 
of having caused his death; for that, I believe, is the 
principai thing that ails her now.” 

“Tf that be all, we had better tell her at once,” 
said Graeg, the third daughter. 

+P aid pot say it was all, child. I said it was the 
principal trouble. Neither did I ask your advice.” 

Graee. was silenced, but indignant, 

Two mornings afterwards, while the wedding pre- 
paretions were still slowly progressing, and while 
the working-room was littered with shteds of lace, 
pie broken flowers, Luey Holden Was missing 


f home. 

"Phe quiet maiden, who had so long submitted, un- 
repiningly, tow father’s iron will, had atfast gathered 
up spirit and run away. 





OHAPTER EXV. 
Levey left the following: fiétter in her boudoir : 


» smd T can 
e a8- 
voolations whids oomagily revaied tae . se 


not, ff Kindness, terminate my exist - 
ence, or take ra reac sd em 
are and tortiires to me now; perhaps the dis- 
of life in some obscure may be of ser- 

vice to me. Whatever that dise 


ine may be, it will 
be better than marrying a man I loathe, or remaining 
where everything reminds me of the one Ihave mur-+ 
dered. Farewell! Be assured that no efforts will 
avail to find me. We have parted for ever. 
“Lvex.” 

She had taken a part of her apparel, and that 
chiefly the plainest. 

Her best and most costly dresses, with a single 
exception, she had left; but she had taken all her 
jewellery, including a diamond pin and ring, of con- 
siderable value, which her father had given her on 
her twenty-first birthday, when he was in the height 
of his prosperity. 

No one could give any account of the time or mode 
of her departure. 

The servants, who were severally suspected of 
complicity in her flight, all avowed, with the most 
earnest protestations, an entire ignorance of her 
movements. 

The father stormed with rage at first, but, being 
confident of speedily discovering her retreat, he 
gave orders that the strictest secrecy should be 
maintained with regard to an event which, he con- 
sidered, reflected so much disgrace upon his family. 
Especially was it to be kept from Mr. Burr, whose 
inquiries after the invalid were to be answered in 
the usual way, and whose daily love offerings were 
to be received and acknowledged in her name. 

An experienced detective was employed, who 
laughed at the idea of his failing to find the runa- 
way, and promised her, certain return within twenty- 
four hours from the moment he was engaged. But, 
when thrice that time had elapsed without the 
slightest clue to the missing girl, the bafiled man 
grew less confident, though he was still hopeful. 

Mrs. Holden was in great distress, and insisted 
that no farther secrecy should be maintained ; but 
that advertisements should be inserted in the papers 
deseribing her daughter, and offering a large reward 
for her return. 

“She is clearly out of her mind,” she said, “and 
may be wandering through the streets, exposed to 





severe danger. She could not have had but a few 
pounds in money.” | 

Mr. Mark Holden yielded to his. wife’s importuni- 
ties to advertize, but the preliminary step to this was 
to inform Mr. Burr of the. true state of affairs. Yet 
they did not tell him all. The repugnance which 
Lucy had expressed towards him was, of course, 
carefully concealed. 

“She had a tender conscience,” said Mark. “And 
when she heard that young Mr. Lee was sentenced 
to death she accused herself of being the cause of 
his going into the army, and of all the consequences | 
of that step. Her girlish attachment to the young 
man would long ago have been forgotten but for that 
unfortunate affair.” 

“ But he was not hanged. He escaped 
Mr. Burr. “ Did she not know this?” 

“N—no. I heard some rumour of the kind, but I 
did not tell her, for she had become so calm and 
quiet that. I—I thought I had better not. i fully 
intended to tell her by and by.” 

Mr. Burr suspected all thet Mr. Holden did 


” 


exclaimed 





\ 
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not tell him, and mortification was his principal 
emotion. 

“They will know it at the clubs,” he said, men- 
tally. “The penny-a-liners will get hold of it; the 
town will ring with it.” 

He was not mistaken. 

The item was served up in one of the morning 
papers with some very piquant sauce about “ January 
and bout beauty spurning gilded chains, and 
Mars hing over Mammon ”—for it was inti- 
mated, of Course, that the young lady had gone off 
with her “soldier boy.” 

Mr. Je@édiah Burr was utterly crestfallen, and 
thought that he would rather have lost half his for- 
tame than to Have met with such a disgrace, a dis- 
g?ace of which his fine house, wiih its costly furni- 
tube, was now@standing monument. 








He took no pattin the seareh for Lucey, but in reply 
to Mr. Hal iries on the he intimated 
that he was to forgive and if she re- 


turned within & nable time, ch was very 
magnanimous on hi¥pert, the father said, and far more 
them the girl had any right to expeet. 

Tet us See What had in the meantime heeome of 
Lucy. About a week before her flight, which she 
wes thom litating, she went to ste a Miss 
Blythe, Whe had been keer schoolmate at afashionable 


seminary, and of whose earnest, genuine friendship 
she had many convincing proofs. 
To het, after ing solemn pledges of secrecy, 


she told, with many teats, Wer whole sad story, 
though, unf tely, suppressing the nase of her 
lest iover, and the partienlars of is su dreac- 
fal death, on which she coulé not dweillan instant 
Without unspeakable horror. 

He had joined the army and lost his l#f®. This 
Wes all she told her friend of his fate, bat om the 
Other points she Was unreserved in her commeunica- 
Hons. 

She told her of her resolve never again to see a 
father whose cruelty had wronglit’ such a terrible 
result and insured to her a life-long distress, and 
whose iron will had nearty driven her into a detested 
union. 

“T know that I cannot resist him if I remain,” she 
said. “My only safety isin flight, on which I have 
fully determined. But how or where to go to begin 
the novel task of earning my own living, these are 
the questions that remain, and on these | havecome 
to seek the advice of my friend.” » 

When Miss Blythe ascertained that no debate of 
the main question would be allowed, and no advice 
received upon it, she set herself diligently to think 
hew she might assist the unfortunate girl. 

So successful was her search that ere Lucy’s 
second visit she had found, by consulting advertise- 
ments, a wealthy family who were going abroad, and 
who wanted a governess competent to take full charge 
of the education of three young girls. 

The head of the family was agent and joint pro- 
prietor of a manufacturing house which was about 
establishing a branch, and he expected to reside 
abroad for a series of years, perhaps for the remainder 
of his life. 

The situation would be “ permanent for five or six 
years ” (so said the advertisement) “if the applicant 
gave full satisfaction.” 

Miss Blythe went at once to see Mrs, Allard in 
behalf of her friend, for she knew that nething would 
suit Lucy better than such an opportunity to put the 
ocean at once between her and all purswt. ‘The re- 
sult was encouraging and yet not altogether satis- 
factory. 

She found Mrs. Allard almost in despair. of getting 
an eligible offer in the very short time which was to 
intervene before they were to embark, and the lady 
listened with evident delight to her euloginm of 
Miss Holden’s merits and capacity. But she was a 
vulgar, ignorant, over-dressed woman, whose course- 
ness did not even seem to be relieved by good tem- 
per, for she was both cross and suspicions. 

That Lucy, with her sweet face and quiet, lady- 
like deportment would be very acceptable Miss 
Blythe did not doubt, but. whether it would be an 
agreeable or even endurable situation for her was 


| more questionable. 


“T don’t want any stuck-up creatures,” she. said, 
‘who will be setting themselves up to catch my sons, 
Miss Blythe. I want that understood in the outset, 
I’m very plain spoken, you see.” 

“JT see you are,” rejoined Mary Blythe, much in- 
censed. “I don’t think my friend would suit you, or 
rather I don’t think you would suit her, if you indulge 
in such suspicions, even before seeing her. I will 
bid you good morning.” 

“ No—don't. 1 daresay she may be all right. I 
didn’t mean any offence. I only want to put her on 
her guard, you know, for boys are. always foolish 
where there's a pretty face in the way ; and you say 
your friend is handsome.” 

“She is ” 
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[LUCY’S ALARM. | 


“ Well, wait a minute while I call Mr. Allard, and | of gray in“his beard, and the lady was stoutish and 


see what he thinks about it.” 

The husband proved to be a gentleman of unques- 
tionable good sense and temper, and at his request 
Mary consented to bring her protégée for inspection. 

She gave ample references for herself and family ; 
but declined to give any information about the ante- 
cedents of her friend, who, she said, must be taken, 
if at all, on her recommendation. 

“And now, Lucy, what do you think of it?” she 
said, when on the ensuing day her friend had again 
come to see her, and she had quickly heard the 
whole story. 

Sut Lucy’s countenance had already answered the 
question. 

‘Nothing could be better,” she said, “for it takes 
me out of the country and beyond their reach. Of 
course there will be terribly disagreeable things said 
about it. What of that? I had made up my mind 
to go out as a servant, if I could do no better.” 

The friends went to the Allards, and Lucy was 
engaged without any hesitation. 

The salary was of course satisfactory, for Miss 


Holden would have accepted the place without pay | 


rather than have missed it, and the sum proposed 
was larger than cither of them expected. 

When Lucy left home she went to her friend’s 
in the night, accompanied by a servant of the 
Blythes, whose secrecy had been insured, and she 
remained there in concealment until the day of the 
sailing of the vessel. 

Mary kept her in her own room, took her meals to 
her, and aided her in every way, though she never 
ceased to counsel her to abandon her schemes of 
flight, and to permit negotiations to be opened with 
her parents for her return, and for the abandonment 
of the matrimonial engagement. 

“They are too much for me,” Lucy would reply. 
“You do not know my father. No, no, I will not go 
back. I know that I should be married in a week, 
and that step would be irrevocable.” 


Mary proved a staunch friend. She had deter- | 
mined faithfully to aid Lucy to carry out her designs, | 


unless she could be dissuaded from them by argu- 
ment. 

“She is of age,” she said, “and has the right 
to decide upon and to control her own move- 
ments.” 

She accompanied Lucy to meet her new friends 
on board the vessel, where they saw the whole of 
the Allard family for the first time. The pupils ranged 
from six to ten years, and seemed to be good, well- 
behaved children, rather pretty. Mr. Allard was a 
slim man of forty-five, with the slightest sprinkling 








sandy-haired, probably about the same age. 

The sons, for whom she had expressed so much 
solicitude, were homely boys of eighteen and twenty 
—one a fop, the other rather clownish ; but both seemed 
struck with the charms of the new governess, and 
while one stared rudely at her the other annoyed her 
with small-talk. 

Though Lucy could well imagine how diligently 
her father was seeking her, she did not think it at 
all probable that he would look for her on shipboard, 
and she began to feel as if the ocean’s width was 
already between them. 

But she was mistaken. What faint hope drew Mr. 
Mark Holden to the outgoing ship it would be diffi- 
cult to say, but there he was, before Lucy’s eyes, on 
the wharf, in a surging crowd of people—there he 
was, elbowed by orange-women, working his way 
with one tide and against another, towards the pas- 
sage planks which led to the vessel. 

Lucy turned pale, and gaveupall for lost. Visions 
of herself scolded and frowned into mute submission, 
taken home in a carriage, falling back into the old 
routine—of the renewal of the wedding preparations 
—of the party, the ceremony, her dresses, her home 


| —all flashed through her mind in an instant as some- 


thing real, certain, unavoidable. 
But, gaining courage, she reflected that it would 


| require several mirutes for her father to gain the 


deck, and without any other sign of perturbation than 
her pallor, and a very faint voice, she rose and asked 


| Mr. Allard if he could tell her the number of her 
| cabin. (She was to have one in company with 


two of the children.) 
“Most certainly; I will show you to it,” said the 


| gentleman, looking concerned. 


“ How pale you are, Miss Holden! Are you ill?” 


asked Mrs. Allard. 


“ Yes—no—thank you—a little faint/only. I shall 


| be better in a few minutes.” 


“ Are you subject to faintness ?” Mr. Allard asked 
her as he conducted her below. 

“No, sir, no. I—I have been much excited. It 
will pass away. Let us hurry, if you please.” 

Her companion felt her arm tremble within his; 
he saw that she looked earnestly around, and he 
knew she must have hadasuddenalarm. Thatthere 
was a mystery about Miss Holden he was aware, but 
as her perfect respectability had been fully vouched 
for, he did not seek to penetrate it. Yet now it bade 
fair to reveal itself. Probably she was running 
away from her friends and she had seen someone in 
pursuit. Whose side should he take ? He was un- 
decided. His sympathies leaned towards anxious 
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parents, whose life-long love and care had perhaps 
been repaid by desertion ina freak of anger, for some 
real or fancied harshness. 

Lucy saw his look of surprise and inquiry, perhaps 
of indecision. She knew that he might be applied 
to by her father for information, and she resolved to 
disclose to him the truth and appeal to him for 
protection. 

This she did hurriedly and succintly, but very 
forcibly, and with the added weight of tears. 

“Tam of age,” she added, “and have the full legal 
and moral right to act for myself. Do not betray 
me, or you will make me miserable for life.” 

“T will not, you may depend upon me,” said Mr. 
Allard. 

He conducted her to her room, bade her lock 
herself in and fear nothing. 

Mr. Holden, as soon as he succeeded in getting 
aboard, bustled around through the cabins and on the 
quarter-deck, peering into all feminine faces, not quite 
with a look of expectation, but like one who felt 
that he ought not to leave this slight chance untried. 
Next, he went to the captain and asked to see a list 
of passengers. There were not many ladies. The 
name of Holden did not transpire; and the captain, who 
knew something of all his passengers, was confident 
of the genuineness of the names that were down. 

Yet, there were the Allards, and in their party was 
a governess who was not otherwise designated. It 
was a slight chance, and Mr. Holden resolved to in- 
quire. 

He hunted them up and found them on the quarter- 
deck, minus the governess. 

“There he comes,” said the father, who had been 
warning his family of the danger. “We must stand 
byher. I shall refuse to give her up, unless he com- 
mands me.” 

Mr. Holden came up very politely, and, addressing 
Mrs. Allard, said: 

“Will youexcuse me, madam, for asking you a 
question or two aboutthe lady who is travelling with 
you as governess. My objectis es 

The lady reddened and looked much embarrassed 
as he spoke. She turned to her husband, who was 
about to reply, when the elder son stepped forward, 
and with several bows, much gesticulation, and some 
grimaces said: 

“Je ne parle pas l’Anglais, monsieur; je ne I’en- 
tends pas. Parlez Frangais, s'il vous plait, mon- 
sieur.” 

“Oh ! the-——they’re parley-vous,” said Mr. Holden, 
turning awgy, hopeless of making them comprehend 
him. “She is not among them!” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE FIRST SMILE. 


A Christmas Story. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Fairest of the great creation, 
Gem of beauty pure and rare; 
Nature’s darling and perfection, 
Moulded with her choicest care. 

Miss THORPE led the way up the grandly carved 
staircase to a circular room, in which a small pic- 
ture-gallery had been arranged. There was the 
cracked and faded portrait of the hero of the family, 
the famous Captain Archibald, in his uniform, 
with his war-horse by his side; and there were 
queer-looking dames, with sleeves which looked like 
balloons, and caps of conical shape and height, and 
children oddly dressed to modern eyes. But Miss 
Thorpe passed them all by, and, drawing up a heavy 
curtain, which saved them from light and dust, 
showed me the pictures side by side. The father’s 
night almost have seemed the son’s portrait. There 
were the same handsome features, the haughty poise 
of the head, the proud reticence, and sensitive tender- 
ness of the lips. Winthrop Thorpe must almost have 
seemed to the old friends of his father like the same 
man reproduced. 

The bride, however, was not Evelyn. She looked 
more like some sweet saint, some straying angel, de- 
tained for a brief instant by the gauzy clouds woven 
around her, the mist-like veil trailing downwards, 
and for one brief instant entangling her with earthly 
affairs, than like an ordinary, mortal woman. I 
almost held my breath to gaze upon the sweet, holy 
smile beaming from the blue eyes, and hovering around 
the parted lips. The cloud of fine, spray-like hair 
rippling back from the pure forehead had already 
caught the golden light of the upper sphere. 

“Ts it possible that face belonged to a mortal 
woman ?” I asked.. “ It seems too spiritual, too re- 
fined for our earthly life—as if soaring wiugs would 
take her to a more ethereal air.” 

“ As they did,” said the daughter, softly, a tender 
dew brimming in her eyes. “Oh, much as her loss 
must be to me, tender, holy, and priceless as I should 
value a mother’s affection, 1 have never, I could never 
regret her early death. It seemed tome as wrong and 
sinful as it would be to chain down to our dismal, 
weary, heart-sickening earth one of the pure, bright 
spirits used to the white effulgence of heavenly 
spheres. Who can tell what sorrows might have met 
her—what fiery trials wrung her heart—how her 
junocent trust and hope might have been clogged and 





[THE FACE AGAINST THE WINDOW. | 


chilled by the world’s doubts—if she had been left 
here? But she was taken to the brighter home, and 
her children have no associations but what are 
bright, beautiful, and pure, like that.” 

She looked again, with a fond, yearning glance, at 
the pictured face, dropped the curtain softly with a 
reverent hand, and turned away. 

“You shall see the other pictures another time. 
But I wanted you to have these fixed with your first 
impressions of Inglewave. Now, I suppose I must 
go and remove my hat, and take a peep at Imogene, 
to see if she be pleased with g little surprise we 
managed to get up in @ very brift time. Her cham- 


bers are entirely changed by a new fitting-up. Win- ' 
throp, like his father, is never weary of adding to ; 
the enjoyment of those he loves. Some time or other, ' 


perhaps, I will take you into the room which has been 
locked and barred, with every article just as she left it 
on the afternoon she was taken ill. They carried her 
into another chamber, wh,ch she never left. Poor 
father! I can understanc I think, the passionate 
devotion of grief which y ;s not willing a careless 
footstep should ever come, vhere her last moments 
were spent. The rooms, by; ny father’s order, were 
thenceforward kept locked, and no one allowed to 
enter them, except the housekeeper, twice a year, to 
dust andairthem. After his death the same cus- 
tom prevailed, and when Winthrop was of age he 
still more sacredly enforced it. It is a solemn ex- 
perience, never made tame by repetition, when I 
enter those dim rooms, and find her work-basket, 
with its pretty bit of baby embroidery, the needle 
rusted in the eyelet; her handkerchief fluttering 
from the couch; the cushion on the carpet by the 
easy-chair, still dented with the pressure of her 
foot, a vase of withered flowers, a book thrown care- 
lessly down at the page last read, a bracelet on the 
toilet table, and a ruffle of lace and knot of blue 
ribbon, slightly soiled. These bring her to me so 
vividly, aside from the associations of the furniture, 
the pictures, all of which testify of her peculiar 
tastes.” 

“Inglewave has, indeed, tender associations,” said 
I. “No wonder you prize it so dearly.” 

Mr. Winthrop Thorpe, coming from the broad 
upper hall, saw us standing there, and said, smilingly: 

“What loiterers! Still with the dust of thestreet 
hanging about yon? Imogene can shame you. She 
is fresh and bright in new attire, and in wonderful 
spirits. Evy dear, don’t be too absurd. I believe 
that girl is a little insane about the old place. She 
would never weary of showing Inglewave, Mr. Hol- 
liston ; so you must take yourself off, if you wish re- 
lease.” 








“TI am going—not, however, that I wish it. If 
Miss Thorpe will show me the gardens likewise, I 
think I shall be satisfied for once with enchant- 
ment.” 

“You are enthusiastic, and therefore make a de- 
lightful listener for my sister. I have noticed how 
similar your tastes are. It is a rare treat for her to 
be so indulged, but you must be wary, or she will 
task you too severely. She would drag a willing 
victim from one end of the estate to the other half a 
dozen times a day, I do believe.” 

“Now I am slandered, Winthrop. You know 
I do not dote on Inglewave more extravagantly than 
you do, only you hide the feeling in your reticent 
pride, and I show it plainly wherever I find a 
sympathetic listener,” returned his sister, with an 
arch nod, and, skimming lightly across the hall, 
vanished through a carved doorway. 

Two weeks of rare, golden enjoyment such as I 
had vaguely dreamed about, but never before expe- 
rienced, followed. More than once I paused, asking 
myself if I were not under the delusion of a lotus- 
eater’s dream, it was so lovely, peaceful and rich 
with the purest happiness. 

Mrs. Thorpe improved as by a magic spell. We 
four rode in the dewy mornings along tangled bye- 
ways, following the mossy river bank; cantered 
gaily on mettlesome but obedient horses over the 
highways, under a wondrous moon; slipped lazily 
on the river’s current in a tiny boat, beneath 
the golden effulgence of mid-day, and filled up the 
hours between with books, music, and fairy-like 
banquets, until I almost lost my own identity and 
forgot the weary, work-day world lying outside and 
the intricate, unhappy problem waiting my solution— 
and seeming to assure myself of some generous spell 
which had sundered me from the vexing vortex of 
care, and drifted my bark upon the peaceful, lovely 
stream of joy and rest. I did not wonder or disturb 
myself at all, though no tidings came of the packet 
for which I had waited so feverishly a little time 
before. 

I was not impatient that all John Marvin’s surveil- 
lance failed to discover any farther communication 
between Rona and the escaped Gaspard; or that my 
vaunted ability found no positive proofs to show to 
my patron. 

I was lost in the intoxication of dreamy de- 
light. I think the others shared the mood. Mr. 
Thorpe had tacitly accepted me for his friend, I 
argued, or he would never have consented that I 
should so thoroughly enter into the family har- 
mony. 

He did not heed me at all now, though I came upon 
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“ Well, wait a minute while I call Mr. Allard, and 
see what he thinks about it.” 

The husband proved to be a gentleman of unques- 
tionable good sense and temper, and at his request 
Mary consented to bring her protégée for inspection. 

She gave ample references for herself and family ; 
but declined to give any information about the ante- 
cedents of her friend, who, she said, must be taken, 
if at all, on her recommendation. 

“ And now, Lucy, what do you think of it?” she 
said, when on the ensuing day her friend had again 
come to see her, and she had quickly heard the 
whole story. 

But Lucy’s countenance had already answered the 
question. 

‘‘ Nothing could be better,” she said, “for it takes 
me out of the country and beyond their reach. Of 
course there will be terribly disagreeable things said 
about it. What of that? I had made up my mind 
to go out as a servant, if I could do no better.” 

The friends went to the Allards, and Lucy was 
engaged without any hesitation. 

The salary was of course satisfactory, for Miss 
Holden would have accepted the place without pay 
rather than have missed it, and the sum proposed 
was larger than cither of them expected. 

When Lucy left home she went to her friend’s 
in the night, accompanied by a servant of the 
Blythes, whose secrecy had been insured, and she 
remained there in concealment until the day of the 
sailing of the vessel. 


Mary kept her in her own room, took her meals to | 


her, and aided her in every way, though she never 
ceased to counsel her to abandon her schemes of 
flight, and to permit negotiations to be opened with 
her parents for her return, and for the abandonment 
of the matrimonial engagement. 

“They are too much for me,” Lucy would reply. 
‘You do not know my father. 
back. I know that I should be married in a week, 
and that step would be irrevocable.” 

Mary proved a staunch friend. 
mined faithfully to aid Lucy to carry out her designs, 
unless she could be dissuaded from them by argu- 
ment. 

“She is of age,” she said, “and has the right 
decide upon and to control her own movye- 
ments.” 

She accompanied Lucy to meet her new friends 
on board the vessel, where they saw the whole of 
the Allard family for the first time. The pupils ranged 
from six to ten years, and seemed to be good, well- 
behaved children, rather pretty. Mr. Allard was a 
slim man of forty-five, with the slightest sprinkling 


to 


No, no, I will not go | 


She had deter- | 


[LUCY’s ALARM. | 


of gray in “his beard, and the lady was stoutish and 
sandy-haired, probably about the same age. 

The sons, for whom she had expressed so much 
solicitude, were homely boys of eighteen and twenty 
—one a fop, the otherrather clownish ; but both seemed 
struck with the charms of the new governess, and 
while one stared rudely at her the other annoyed her 
with small-talk. 

Though Lucy could well imagine how diligently 
her father was seeking her, she did not think it at 
all probable that he would look for her on shipboard, 
and she began to feel as if the ocean’s width was 
already between them. 

But she was mistaken. What faint hope drew Mr. 
Mark Holden to the outgoing ship it would be diffi- 
cult to say, but there he was, before Lucy’s eyes, on 
the wharf, in a surging crowd of people—there he 
was, elbowed by orange-women, working his way 
with one tide and against another, towards the pas- 
sage planks which led to the vessel. 

Lucy turned pale, and gaveupall for lost. Visions 
of herself scolded and frowned into mute submission, 
taken home in a carriage, falling back into the old 
routine—of the renewal of the wedding preparations 
| —of the party, the ceremony, her dresses, her home 
| —all flashed through her mind in an instant as some- 
| thing real, certain, unavoidable. 

But, gaining courage, she reflected that it would 
require several minutes for her father to gain the 
deck, and without any other sign of perturbation than 
her pallor, and a very faint voice, she rose and asked 
Mr. Allard if he could tell her the number of her 
cabin. (She was to have one in company with 
| two of the children.) 

“Most certainly; I will show you to it,” said the 
| gentleman, looking concerned. 
| “ How pale you are, Miss Holden! 
asked Mrs. Allard. 
“ Yes—no—thank you—a little faint only. I shall 
| be better in a few minutes.” 

“ Are you subject to faintness ?” Mr. Allard asked 
her as he conducted her below. 

“No, sir, no. I—I have been much excited. 
will pass away. Letus hurry, if you please.” 

Her companion felt her arm tremble within his ; 
he saw that she looked earnestly around, and he 
knew she must have hadasuddenalarm. Thatthere 
was a mystery about Miss Holden he was aware, but 
as her perfect respectability had been fully vouched 
for, he did not seek to penetrate it. Yet now it bade 
fair to reveal itself. Probably she was running 
away from ker friends and she had seen someone in 
pursuit. Whose side should he take ? He was un- 
decided. His sympathies leaned towards anxious 
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Are you ill?” 
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parents, whose life-long love and care had perhaps 
been repaid by desertion ina freak of anger, for some 
real or fancied harshness. 

Lucy saw his look of surprise and inquiry, perhaps 
of indecision. She knew that he might be applied 
to by her father for information, and she resolved to 
disclose to him the truth and appeal to him for 
protection. 

This she did hurriedly and succintly, but very 
forcibly, and with the added weight of tears. 

“Tam of age,” she added, “and have the full legal 
and moral right to act for myself. Do not betray 
me, Or you will make me miserable for life.” 

“TI will not, you may depend upon me,” said Mr. 
Allard. 

He conducted her to her room, bade her lock 
herself in and fear nothing. 

Mr. Holden, as soon as he succeeded in getting 
aboard, bustled around through the cabins and on the 
quarter-deck, peering into all feminine faces, not quite 
with a look of expectation, but like one who felt 
that he ought not to leave this slight chance untried. 
Next, he went to the captain and asked to see a list 
of passengers. There were not many ladies. The 
name of Holden did not transpire; and the captain, who 
knew something of all his passengers, was confident 
of the genuineness of the names that were down. 

Yet, there were the Allards, and in their party was 
a governess who was not otherwise designated. It 
was a slight chance, and Mr. Holden resolved to in- 
quire. 

He hunted them up and found them on the quarter- 
deck, minus the governess. 

“There he comes,” said the father, who had been 
warning his family of the danger. “We must stand 
byher. I shall refuse to give her up, unless he com- 
mands me.” 

Mr. Holden came up very politely, and, addressing 
Mrs. Allard, said: 

“Will you excuse me, madam, for asking yous 
question or two about the lady who is travelling with 
you as governess. My object is i 

The lady reddened and looked much embarrassed 
as he spoke. She turned to her husband, who was 
about to reply, when the elder son stepped forward, 
and with several bows, much gesticulation, and some 
grimaces said: 

“Je ne parle pas l’Anglais, monsieur; je ne l’en- 
tends pas. Parlez Frangais, s’il vous plait, mon- 
sieur.” 

“Oh! the 


they’re parley-vous,” said Mr. Holden, 
turning awgy, hopeless of making them comprehend 


him. “She is not among them!” 


(To be continued.) 
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A Christmas Story. 





CHAPTER IX 
Fairest of the great creation, 
Gem of beauty pure and rare; 
Nature’s darling and perfection, 
Moulded with her choicest care. 

Miss THORPE led the way up the grandly carved 
staircase to a circular room, in which a small pic- 
ture-gallery had been arranged. There was the 
cracked and faded portrait of the hero of the family, 
the famous Captain Archibald, in his uniform, 
with his war-horse by his side; and there were 
queer-looking dames, with sleeves which looked like 
balloons, and caps of conical shape and height, and 
children oddly dressed to modern eyes. But Miss 
Thorpe passed them all by, and, drawing up a heavy 
curtain, which saved them from light and dust, 
showed me the pictures side by side. The father’s 
night almost have seemed the son’s portrait. There 
were the same handsome features, the haughty poise 
of the head, the proud reticence, and sensitive tender- 
ness of the lips. Winthrop Thorpe must almost have 
seemed to the old friends of his father like the same 
man reproduced. 

The bride, however, was not Evelyn. She looked 
more like some sweet saint, some straying angel, de- 
tained for a brief instant by the gauzy clouds woven 
around her, the mist-like veil trailing downwards, 
and for one brief instant entangling her with earthly 
affairs, than like an ordinary, mortal woman. I 
almost held my breath to gaze upon the sweet, holy 
smile beaming from the blue eyes, and hovering around 
the parted lips. The cloud of fine, spray-like hair 
rippling back from the pure forehead had already 
caught the golden light of the upper sphere. 

“Ts it possible that face belonged to a mortal 
woman ?” I asked.. “ It seems too spiritual, too re- 
fined for our earthly life—as if soaring wings would 
take her to a more ethereal air.” 

“ As they did,” said the daughter, softly, a tender 
dew brimming in her eyes. “Oh, much as her loss 
must be to me, tender, holy, and priceless as I should 
value a mother’s affection, I have never, I could never 
regret her early death. It seemed tome as wrong and 
sinful as it would be to chain down to our dismal, 
weary, heart-sickening earth one of the pure, bright 
Spirits used to the white effulgence of heavenly 
Spheres. Who can tell what sorrows might have met 
her—what fiery trials wrung her heart—how her 
innocent trust and hope might have been clogged and 








[THE FACE AGAINST THE WINDOW. ] 


chilled by the world’s doubts—if she had been left | 
here? But she was taken to the brighter home, and 
her children have no associations but what’ are 
bright, beautiful, and pure, like that.” 

She looked again, with a fond, yearning glance, at 
the pictured face, dropped the curtain softly with a 
reverent hand, and turned away. | 

“You shall see the other pictures another time. 
But I wanted you to have these fixed with your first 
impressions of Inglewave. Now, I suppose I must 
go and remove my hat, and take a peep at Imogene, 
to see if she be pleased with g little surprise we 
managed to get up in a very briéf time. Her cham- ; 
bers are entirely changed by a new fitting-up. Win- : 
throp, like his father, is never weary of adding to ; 
the enjoyment of those he loves. Some time or other, ' 
perhaps, I will take you into the room which has been 
locked and barred, with every article just as she left it 
on the afternoon she was taken ill. They carried her 
into another chamber, wh ch she never left. Poor 
father! I can understanc I think, the passionate 
devotion of grief which ¥ ‘s not willing a careless 
footstep should ever come ,here her last moments 
were spent. The rooms, by »Yy father’s order, were 
thenceforward kept locked, and no one allowed to 
enter them, except the housekeeper, twice a year, to 
dust andairthem. After his death the same cus- 
tom prevailed, and when Winthrop was of age he 
still more sacredly enforced it. It is a solemn ex- 
perience, never made tame by repetition, when I 
enter those dim rooms, and find her work-basket, 





lightful listener for my sister. 





with its pretty bit of baby embroidery, the needle 





“TI am going—not, however, that I wish it. If 


Miss Thorpe will show me the gardens likewise, I 
think I shall be satisfied for once with enchant- 
ment.” 


“You are enthusiastic, and therefore make a de- 
I have noticed how 
similar your tastes are. Itis a rare treat for her to 
be so indulged, but you must be wary, or she will 
task you too severely. She would drag a willing 
victim from one end of the estate to the other half a 
dozen times a day, I do believe.” 

“Now I am slandered, Winthrop. You know 
I do not dote on Inglewave more extravagantly than 
you do, only you hide the feeling in your reticent 
pride, and I show it plainly wherever I find a 
sympathetic listener,” returned his sister, with an 
arch nod, and, skimming lightly across the hall, 
vanished through a carved doorway. 

Two weeks of rare, golden enjoyment such as I 
had vaguely dreamed about, but never before expe- 
rienced, followed. More than once I paused, asking 
myself if I were not under the delusion of a lotus- 
eater’s dream, it was so lovely, peaceful and rich 
with the purest happiness. 

Mrs. Thorpe improved as by a magic spell. We 
four rode in the dewy mornings along tangled bye- 
ways, following the mossy river bank; cantered 
gaily on mettlesome but obedient horses over the 
highways, under a wondrous moon; slipped lazily 
on the river’s current in a tiny boat, beneath 
the golden effulgence of mid-day, and filled up the 
hours between with books, music, and fairy-like 


rusted in the eyelet; her handkerchief fluttering | banquets, until I almost lost my own identity and 
from the couch; the cushion on the carpet by the | forgot the weary, work-day world lying outside and 
easy-chair, still dented with the pressure of her | the intricate, unhappy problem waiting my solution— 


foot, a vase of withered flowers, a book thrown care- 
lessly down at the page last read, a bracelet on the 
toilet table, and a ruffle of lace and knot of blue 
ribbon, slightly soiled. These bring her to me so 
vividly, aside from the associations of the furniture, 
the pictures, all of which testify of her peculiar 
tastes.” 

“ Inglewave has, indeed, tender associations,” said 
I. “No wonder you prize it so dearly.” 

Mr. Winthrop Thorpe, coming from the broad 
upper hall, saw us standing there, and said, smilingly : 

“ What loiterers! Still with the dust of thestreet 
hanging about you? Imogene can shame you. She 
is fresh and bright in new attire, and in wonderful 
spirits. Evy dear, don’t be too absurd. I believe 
that girl is a little insane about the old place. She 
would never weary of showing Inglewave, Mr. Hol- 





liston ; so you must take yourself off, if you wish re- 


lease.” 


| and seeming to assure myself of some generous spell 


which had sundered me from the vexing vortex of 
care, and drifted my bark upon the peaceful, lovely 
stream of joy and rest. I did not wonder or disturb 
myself at all, though no tidings came of the packet 
for which I had waited so feverishly a little time 
before. 

I was not impatient that all John Marvin’s surveil- 
lance failed to discover any farther communication 
between Rona and the escaped Gaspard; or that my 
vaunted ability found no positive proofs to show to 
my patron. 

I was lost in the intoxication of dreamy de- 
light. I think the others shared the mood. Mr. 
Thorpe had tacitly accepted me for his friend, I 
argued, or he would never have consented that I 
should so thoroughly enter into the family har- 
mony. 

He did not heed me at al] now, though I came upon 
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them with Mrs. Thorpe’s beautiful head resting upon 
his shoulder, her fair hand clasped in his, any more 
than he shrank from Evelyn's ebservation. They 
talked lovingly and confidentially in mypresence. In 
all things their demeanour was like that towards a 
dear friend or beloved brother,so that even I vaguely 

udered if Mr. Thorpe had forgotten that my pre- 
sence a8 @ guest was rather im # business form. 

They were more like lovers than married people. 
We said so with a furtive smile many a time, Evelyn 
and I, ag we strolled away from them into the garden, 
leaving him decking her hair with the fairest blos- 
soms, orwhen we cantered on over the breezy slopes, 
while they lingered, talking so earnestly that the 
reins sleekened, and their sagacious animals went 
lagging sho upon the road. , 

“ It is very beautiful,” I said, more than once, and 
ended with a sigh. 

Hvelyn echoed the sentiment and sigh nota, aad 
always ® faimt colour stole over her cheeks. 

And once she said, with sudden energy, her eyes 
steadily on mp face : 

“Oh, Mr. Holliston, I would rather bear any 
trouble, it segme to me, than that anything should 
happemte disturb Winthrop’s love and admiration 
for his wife.” 

“ If mmustatot happen!” returned I, equally earnest. 
“The Witthe misunderstanding about Roma seems 
happily settled.” 

“Bons haw been extremely well behaved of late. 
I think Imegepe must have cautioned her against 
exhibiting that arrogant defiance of hers. Bat you 
are right. Will you listen to this one suggestion? 
Whatever you may discover in your researches, oh, 
I beg of yom, if it has any reflection that eam abate 
one iota of his pride in Imogene, bury itim your own 
breast.” 

“ If I diseover—then you think——” stammered I. 

She smiled archly as she answered : 

“T have known why you made this visit for seye- 
ral days. A letter from Mr. White to my brother, 
which he inadvertemtly gave me to read) emplained 
to me what was a fittle mystery at firet,” 

“Tam so thankful that you know if" eaclaimed £. 
I shall no longer feel like a man in a false position. 
you know that I am neither wealthy nor of 
high family, that all I shall have to boast about will 
be my 


Z be 


own individual earnings.” 
“ Phat is all any man should have aright toclaim,” 
he answered, mildly. “And his value should be 
decided, not by his standing or possessions; but by 
his worth as a man.” 

“T would the world held to snch a verdict,” an- 
ewered Il. “But lam thankful you know the truth. 
J shali no longer feel like an impostor in your pre- 
eence, 





CHAPTER X. 
Oh, language scarcely cam express 
Affeetion’s thrilling tenderness, 
With all its hallowed grace; 
As 'ttsa bliss beyond control 
‘That only animates the soul, 
Invisible to trace. 

Mas. THORPE was se much improved that sh: 
was able to mingle again in society, and we had a 
grand dinner-party during the third week of our resi- 
dence at Inglewave, 

Winthrop Thorpe’s pride must have been fully 


gratified that day. She exceeded all my auticipations. | 


Magnificently beautiful, she was elegantly dressed, 
and the vivacity and grace of her maamers were cer 
tainly unsurpassed: by anything I had ever witnessed. 
‘There were several distinguished gentlemen present, 
ene of whom had attended both English and French 
courts, and bis admiration was most plainly mani- 
fested. I interpreted easily the proud, almost idola- 
trous look which shone in the host’seyewhenever he 
turned towards his wife. 

Dut the 
enigma, 58 


glance she returned was. more of an 
muehow humility and paim were visible, 
withstanding her evident gratification at pleasing 
iim and reflecting honour on the name he had given 


her. Jt seemed to say, “ Be proud, be happy while 
ucan. Enjoy to the utmost the brilliancy of the 
bub’ic whieh must burst so soon !” 


! felt vexed with myself that this melancholy 


warning should have occurred to me, and turned 
: y my dazzled eye to find its usual refreshment 
Evelyn’s calm innocen She was listening 
sm ly to the earnest conversation of a fine-looking 
t returned, as I understood, from abroad. _ 


‘ 





there was scarcely action enough to give me power 
ye I have looked for Mr. 

suppose I must looked strange, for , 
Thorpe stared at me for a moment with a dilation of 
his finely ent nostrils, a curl of the upper lip, which 
I had learned to know as proof of his haughty indig- 
nation. Isat like a block in my seat, the cold dew 
gathering on my forehead. I think I must have been 
very pale, for he poured out a glass of wine hastily, 
and set it before me. 

I drank it mechanically, and then summoned up 
all my fortitude to hide my agitation and appear 
calm enough to save Mr. Thorpe’s table from 

urning to the neighboar at my left hand, 
I began a conversation aboat which I can only re- 
collect that I langhed a good deal, and essayed to be 
comic. 


I caught Evelyn's eye upon me once of twice with 
‘~ sarvlexed bs ony in it, but saverted mine 
peng >. why had I been so Blind until it was 
too ? I loved her, this fime gentleman would 
win her, and all the brightwess and beauty of my 
youthful hopes would vanish I was out of my 


lotus dream now, and mise awake 
to the realities me. midst of the gay 
talk and on areund me I 
was cursing the ley White tempted 


sphere, which t ‘ought to have known 


1 was thin 
to raise m to fer- 





Se ES SES 
ing the ta 
me I had hitherte 


readily availed myself of 
assumed of retiring with the 

1 opened the dining-room door for them, then 
closed it from the outside, and was turring towards 
the staircase when Evelyn came out hastily and laid 
her hand restrainingly upon my shoulder. 

“Do not go, Mr. Holliston—at least not until you 
tell me what has happened.” 

* Nothing has happened, Miss Thorpe,” returned 
I, awkwardly and stupidly. 

Her clear blue eyes were full upon my faee. 

“] don’t understand it,” she said, more to herself 
thanto me. “Lam very sure that Winthrop told 
you something which disturbed you very much, for 
{saw your face blanch even while he was speaking. 
And yet you affirm it is nothing.” 

“ And I spoke falsely!” exelaimed I, in a low but 
vehement tone. “It was more to me than if a 





thunderbelt had fallen beside me, He told me, Miss 


| Thorpe, that the’ gentleman beside you had his 


} 
' 


| 
} 
| 
| 


| 
| 








| 


Winthrop ‘Thorpe close beside me whispered : } 


* | hope you are pleased wifh that gentleman. It 
8 the warmest hope I have concerning my sister 
that » should look favourably upon the suit he 
ur 


{ heard the words distinctly ; but after they were 


utiered I seemed to hear nothing else but a confused 
noise, while my head seemed spinning like a top, and 
uy heart—it had sunk so like a lump of lead that 


| thrilled me with a wild, glad joy. 


enraged and angry at my audacity. 


warmest wishes for the success of his suit for your 
hand. It wag all he said, but.it showed me the dar- 
ing hope of my own heart. It made me wish I 
had never come to this place. It struck out the 
beauty and brightness of my future life, fer I love 
you, Miss Thorpe. I suppose you will think me 
ridiculously presumptuor 3, but I cannot help it. And 
I wish—oh, I almost wi 1 I were dead.” 

I knew what intense oitterness there was in my 
tone, for I felt it all at. cy heart. 

She had flushed cri on and then turned pale, but 
her eyes shone clearly: and steadily. 

“Mr. Holliston, Il think you wrong yourself by 
being so dejected. I think there is no more reason 
for you to be so tragically discouraged than there is 
for Mr. Lawrence,. My brother’s wishes are well 
enough, but they would never inflaence me in so 
important a matter.” 

She said this so sweetly, % moisture in her aye, 
an arch smile on her lips, and such genuine kind- 
ness in her whole expression, that I longed to fiing 
myself at her feet, but instead I repeated slowly, 
almost sulkily : 

“I read your brother's face accurately. He is 
I shall go away 
at once. If only I had never come!” 

She stood a moment still hesitating, then suddenly 
looked up into my face. 

“Mr. Holliston, there is an old adage methinks 
you would do well to remember. I shall leave you 
to guess what it is.” 

Something in her looks far beyond her words 
I tried to speak 
another word, but with cheeks dyed with scarlet she 
slipped through the door-way, and J ran upstairs to 
my chamber to collect my thoughts, and recover 
from the feverish bewilderment which made my 


| brain burn and throb. 


An hour afterwards I walked into the drawing- 
room cool and tolerably calm. I had regained 
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my self-respect. After all, why, if only Mr. Adem 
Sharpe’s conjectures were true, Tea I not @ right to 
offer - suit as boldly as any other of Miss Thorpe’s 
eo the tered in littl 
company scat in little groups. 

knew Evelyn saw me by the soft pink ait quikeies 
upon her cheeks, and [ took advantage of a momen- 
tary break in the circle around her to approach to 
her side. 

“ Miss Thorpe,” Ne I, upon the first oppor- 
tunity, “I have tho of @ proverb which has 
helped me out of despair. Don’t deny that it is the 
one you suggested, if you have any compassion in 


our 
: Still flushed, and playing» nervously with her 
bracelet, she answered : 
“How can I say, if I do not know the proverb ?” 
“I beg your pardon. Let meavhisper, for i dare 
not speak #% aloud under your brother’s eye. But 
this ts ring, wise, delightful seying—I could 
gold: ‘ Faint heart never won 













T have much faith in courage 
she, and lier smile said 


: yeu!” faltered I, but looking up I 
ca hrop Thorpe’s eye upon me, and 
ungonsciously I lifted my head defiantly. I guessed 
look which crossed his face¢that I should hear 

him as soon as the company was gone. 

He came to me in the evening and invited me into 
fie library. I saw Mrs. Thorpe’s eyebrows raised 
fm surprise—not at the invitation, of course, but 
at the coolness of the tone in which he spoke. But 
1 was likewise aware that. Evelyn flushed indig- 
@antly, made a movement asf to rise and follow us; 
gad then, with a single gmswering assurance to 
my mute inquiry, she saul back into her seat. | 
was braveaccordingly. I followed quietly, and re- 
‘aained standing, even though he pointed towards a 
seat. : 


He found it rather difficult to commence the sub- 
ject, and I gave him no assistance. 

He broke two or three penholders which he had 
taken from the writing-table before he found words 
in which to commence. 

“Mr. Holliston, I, have been thinking to-day that I 
have been extremely careless, culpably negligent, in 
not having a thoreagh understanding with you. | 
know very well I’ was imprudent in throwing a sus- 
ceptible young man into the society of a young lady 
like my sister. Lsbe it now, but it only occurred to 
me to-day, whena-peculiar look on your face showed 
me the shock, my -imtelligence of her probable en- 
gagement gave you. Iam very sorry, indeed, but I 
trust my warning will come in season to prevent any 
serious unhappiness: I have made you like one of 
the family, not only because it carried out appear- 
ances, but because I really enjoy your society. 
Nevertheless, I trusted to your honour that y: ml 
would not forget the distinction of birth and position 
which must separate you effectually from my sister. 

“ Siz,” answered I, respectfully, but firmly, “ you 
need not argue from supposable cases. The mischie! 
is done now. I love Miss Thorpe with my whole 
heart. Let us, if you please, look at the case from 
that decided point of view. [love Miss Thorpe, and 
it is impossible for mé to learn to unlove. It is the 
highest. object of my ambition to win her for my 
wife.” 

He bit his lips; trying to restrain his anger. 

“Tam very sorry, Mr. Holliston. You ought to 
know that such a union is entirely hopeless.” 

“Is anything hopeless, Mr. Thorpe? May not 
man who has worth in his soul, ready hands, aud 
keen wit, rise to any geal ?” t 

“That means when tho prize sought is fortune, 
wealth, fame possibly. But for one in your station 
to hope for a union with the daughter of a family like 
ours! Once again I say, Mr. Holliston, thet it is im- 
possible. I trust you will not press me to say any- 
thing farther.” 

“ Indeed, sir, I should bo a poor lover tf Tallowed 
myself to be disheartened by such an argument. Jn 
the first. place, what is my station, Mr. Thorpe? 

“ [heard your whole history from Mr, White before 
you came here. It was that which mado me feel so 
secure. I did not dream you could be so absurd, te use 


| the least offensive word.” 


“ Jadmit that at present I'am poor. Ihave not how- 
ever told you of a brighter prospect opening before 
me, a clainy which I am convinced I shall be able to 
present and win. I prepose to go to work in earnest 
over it,and if I find it what I anticipate, I shall ven- 
ture to lay before Miss Thorpe my propesal of mar- 


e. 2 

“ Preposterous!” muttered Mr. Thorpe, breaking 
another penholder, and flinging the fragments om 
the table. “Once for ail, Mr. Holliston, 1 wish you 
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tp understand that this thing is beyond the reach of 
ossigility. I liked you and I treated you in a 

dly manner. Don’t let me repent of it, I beg of 
1. Forall yon may imagine to the contrary, I am 
ry proud and very stubborn,” 

i realized it as I looked up at his gleaming eye, 

» curling nostril, the red lips biting nervously to 
kvep back the roysed wrath. 

“But if 1 win my way and Miss Evelyn loves me, 

shall net let your pride produce my misery,” said 
I, firmly. 
“Evelyn Thorpe, my sister, have you—it is too 
:h! Farther forbearance is weakness,” exclaimed 
. snapping the last unfortinate .penholder in those 
white, soft fingers of his. 

And then a light seemed to kindle in his eyes and 

vgrspread his whole face. He pulled out his pocket- 

ok, and hastily drew forth a five-hundred-pound 
bank-note. 

“There, take it. It is part of what you were to 
receive in case you successfully carried through the 
task Lset you. “Take itand go. Iam humiliated 
and ashamed that I have been so mistaken in your 
character !” 

] stood looking disdainfully at the money, and yet 
le did not guess how welcome it would be to enable 

to undertake the affair which Mr. Sharpe had 
brought before my notice. 

“| will certainly go, Mr. Thorpe. I hope you 
lo not quite mean the insult which the offer of 

iat money implies. Bnt I must speak to Miss 
Thorpe, and give her the particulars of this inter- 
Se 


ata “ee 








“IT cannot allow it. Not that I have any fears of 
ny sister’s decision ; but it is my duty, as her sole 
relative and guardian, to spare her any annoyance. 
She has too much of the Thorpe pride in her na- 
ture to look upon your conduct as anything but that 
{ insolence.” 

His words were not intemperate. A man of his 
refinement could never use coarse or unworthy 
cuage even in passion. But his tone was 
con by his anger, and his countenance was all 
aflame. 

} bowed silently, and had just unclosed my lips for 
arespectful adieu, when a servant knocked at the 
lor. 

Mr. Thorpe opened it. 

“A note, sir, from the bank. The messenger 

said he would wait for your reply, as it was impor- 


u 





Mr. Thorpe tore it open with a face which grew 
exceedingly grave and annoyed. He took ont a cheque 
hich had been enclosed, carried it to the light, 
ind examined it critically. He turned presently to 
, in the excitement of this new intelligence, quite 
forgetting that he had just dismissed me. 

“Mr, Holliston,,here’s explanation of our past mys- 
tery, explanation with a vengeance. A cheque has 
heen presented at the bank with my signature, and a 

rd of my deposits there taken away. What's to 
he done? In making up the monthly balance the 

i¢ had a singular look and excited the book- 
per’s suspicion.” 

“T don’t see that my advice can be of any impor- 

ce, sir. I am going to leave your house to- 

















» sudden look of annoyance, mortification, and 
in which came over his face was almost ludi- 


rous. 

“| had forgotten—I beg your pardon. But 
He came to a dead pause, and took two or thre 
turns across the room, then came back, the look of 
his eye showing what it cost him to retract from his 

t position. 
“But, Mr, Holliston, I can’t see how anyone else 
take up the affair now. I should be very glad 
have you finish it, since you have begun. Let 
get everything we have said to-night, except, 
course, you will remember that my sentimentsare 
hanged with regard to mysister. Hereis « fresh 
tto start with. This cheque is the identical.one 
hich was so mysteriously lost from my table that | 
lay we left town. I had endorsed it for Armand to | 
carry to the bank. A cipher has been skilfully added, 
and has thus changed the sum to thousands. Ah, | 
gleam of intelligence on your face.” 
. sir. I remember now that Rona stopped 
the bank in a carriage that very day before we 


>. 














“Rona again !” he muttered, discontentedly. 
I had less pity for him, remembering his hardness 
ith me, and I replied, promptly : 

Yes, sir, Rona, and Rona with accomplices, pro- 
bably two, positively oné. Yes, sir, if you wish it ] 
will finish this affair for you. It is honourable that 
I should, and I will do it, let it wound my pride— 





which possibly may be as sensitive as yours, Mr. 
Chorpe-—-much as it may. And I will go into it now 
1 all my energy. 
not, no matter whom it exposes?” 





You wish me to sir, do you | 


“Yes,” answered he, slowly and reluctantly. “It 
has come to such a pass that there is no safety with- 
out. I shall be very sorry to pain my wife with the 
proof of her favourite’s dishonesty. But there is no 
other course open to me.” 

“Nor to me,” muitered I. “I must draw this affair 
to an end and go about. my own business.” And I 
hunted up John Marvin, aud we had a long and ear- 
nest talk. 

The next morning I departed for town before any of 
the family came down to breakfast. If it had not 
been that I had a secret conviction that I had won 
Evelyn's love, I should have despised myself heartily 
for the indolence and culpable neglect of the few last 
weeks. I was determined to atone for it now. I 
went first to my deserted office. What a chill the 
damp, dusty room struck upon me as I entered. I 
examined the letter-box carefully. Only half a dozen 
letters, and those dunning for unpaid bills. I sighed 
heavily as I thrust them back, shivered as I put on 
my hat; and, locking the door, walked away. Then 
I went over to the Thorpe mansion, frightening the 
single servant keeping guard there with my violent 
ring. Had anything beenJleft there for me, a packet, 
a small parcel of any kind? I had left word that it 
shonld be sent to Inglewave on its arrival, but 
possibly it might have been overlooked. 

“A small packet! why, yes, it came about a weck 
after you left. But the gentleman I saw in your 
room one day came for it. I supposed you sent him 
for it. He took it away.” 

I ground down a malediction. 

“Did he not leave any word—any letter ?” 

“No, sir, but he wrote on a book in your room. He 
opened the packet there.” 

I did not stop for farther questioning, but ran up- 
stairs, caught up the book lying in a conspicnous 
place, and read the scrawl on the blank leaf: 

“ Ati right! I will manage your case. I have the 
first presentation of the facts, I need, to obtain the 
reward. Will keep you advised.—Suanpz.” 

“Sharpe indeed!” muttered I, angrily; “ to think 
how I meant to keep the thing out of his hands, and 
he has just taken it so completely into them. Til 
warrant he'll fleece me well! But this settles the 
thing.” 

And at that reflection my spirits rose. My sweet, 
gentle Evelyn; high bred and delicately reared, and 
nobly born as she might be, I could ask for her with- 
out a blush now, even of Winthrop Thorpe. 

The next thing was to find Mr. Sharpe himself 
and my precious packet of testimony. It made my 
blood boil to think he had dared to peruse those 
sacred pages before they met my eye, and perhaps it 
was well for him that I found the rooms he had 
taken in the house rented by another lodger. The 
gentleman had left town, the landlady said. 

I went down to the police-office to hear what had 
become of Gaspard. 

The case was at a dead stand. - They had tracked 
him twice, but just as they thought to pounee upon 
him he had disappeared in the most perplexing man- 
ner. 

It was very certain that he had plenty of money, 
or influential friends. 

The impression seemed to prevail that he had left 
town now, but a close watch was still kept. While 
I was still talking @ report came in on tho very 
ease, 

A policeman had come upon him, dressed as a 
woodman, making his way towards the suburbs the 
previous evening. He had followed quietly, and 
watched his movements, fully convinced that it was 
the long-watched-for fugitive from justice. 

It seemed that the fellow became aware of the sur- 
veillance, for, suddenly dropping his implements, he 
made a flying leap, cleared a fence and was off. 
The policeman drew his revolver and fired, waynd- 
ine him, it is quite certain, for they found the drops 
of blood a little way farther on. And then once 
again he was lost sight of. I asked anxiously what 
time it happened. 

“Between eight and nine when we gave up the 
search. Just thecommencementof the evening when 
first saw him,” answered the policeman. ‘ He un- 
oubtedly intended to represent a countryman who 
had come into town for work, returning home. But 
we are trained to see anything suspicious, and I was 
sure he wasn’t-all right.” 

I took up my hat. 

“T shall call again to hear about it. Now I must 
proceed to my present stopping-place as soon as 
possible.” 

And at dinner time I presented myself at Ingle- 
wave. 


I looked eagerly, although furtively, at Mrs. | 
Her face | 


Thorpe when she made her appearance. 
was as bright and clear as aJune morning. She 
seemed in gayer spirits than ever, which was some- 





\ thing of a relief, for Evelyn was silent, and Mr. Thorpe 


grave and preoccupied, and I had adopted a cere- 
monious demeanour which I knew was supremely 
ridiculous; but I had not yet recoyered from my 
anger at Winthrop Thorpe’s prejudice. 

Afier dinner I found means to get a look at Rona 
Zagonini. Her face was likewise free from care and 
anxiety. 

“There has been no report from Gaspard yet,” 
said I to myself, “which proves that I am in time.” 
Evelyn found opportunity to ask a few questions 
before she entered the drawing-room. Lingering 
there in the hall, I hurriedly related what her brother 
had said to me, and my-replies. 

A pride that was nobler than Winthrop Thorpe’s 

arched her neck and flashed from her eyes. 
“ You are right,” she said, “It is a shame to ask 
of lineage or fortune. here is only one investiga- 
tion proper, and that is into the character. I hope 
you will not think me unmaidenly, but I assure you 
my faith in you is so mmbounded that nothing my 
brother can say need be discouraging to you.” 

I had only time to give her a grateful glance when 
Mrs. Thorpe came out from the library, where she 
had been for a moment with her husband, who was 
going to town on tiresome business, to remain that 
night, she said. 

She saw him ride away, and then came back slowly 
with a pensive face. 

Evelyn had gone upstairs, but I was still standing 
before the Italian picture. 

“Come,” said she. “ I do not think you and Ihave 
enjoyed a téte-d-téte since our acquaintance. Come 
into my little retreat.” 

And she led the way into a cozy, octagon room, 
built out from a wing of the main building. 

It was hardly time for lights when we entered. 
Mrs. Thorpe sat down in an easy-chair, wheeled into 
a bay window, and I took a seat at a becoming dis- 
tance. 

“T don’t know that I ought to say it, Mr. Holliston,” 
said she, abruptly, “ but I am really very sorry for 
you.” 

“Sorry !” stammered I, “ for what ?” 

“My husband told me, although it did not require 
much penetration to find it out for myself, I think 
it is a great pity you should not be allowed to make 
Evelyn happy as I know you would and could.” 

“Thank you. You dome more honour than your 
husband. He thinks I am insolent and presump- 
tuous. 

“Ah, he is so dreadfully proud. His pride is so 
terrible!” said “he, and through the twilight I saw 
the shudder w!:'™ ran through her frame. 

“T am in hopes I shall conquer it,” I said, 
presently. 

“ No, you will not. re is a singular stubborn- 
ness. under all his generosity and goodness. You 
may move a reck, but: you will not change Winthrop 
Thorpe in this matter. He is so firm, true, and 
upright himself he has no mercy for the sins of 
weaker creatures.” 

“1 do not consider it a sin for me to love Evelyn. 

She hardly seemed to understand me. Her hands 
were clasped over her breast, her head drooping. I 
saw that she was not thinking of my case at all. A 
long silence followed. A servant came in to light 
the gas, but she ordered a small jet in the corridor 
to be kindled and the door left open, which left the 
little room in a dimness that was akin to twilight. 

She kept a long silence and | 
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did not disturb 
her. Suddenly she sprang to her feet and 
hoarsely : 

“ Oh, heavens ! 

I saw that next instant what 
There was a face pressed against the pane, and 
what light the room held w reflected upon it. A 
grim, ghastly, evil face. In another moment it 
vanished. 


spoke, 


Oh, pitiful heavens!” 
id alarmed her. 









(To be continued.) 


MicratTions or SwALLows.--Among the best 
known of our migrating birds is the swallow. Its 
disappearance formerly gave rise to so much dis- 
cordancy of opinion that in the time of Linnmus the 
prevalent belief was that allthe species of these birds 
retired on the approach of winter to the bottoms of 
ponds, and there were even numerous attestations to 
that effect. Even Linneus himself imbibed the 
popular credulity on this subject, and such was his 
authority that it was a long time before natnralists 
would relinquish the preposterous idea. It is now 
clearly ascertained, however, that these birds regu- 
larly migrate; those few which are found dead, or 





half dormant, during the winter being either too 


| feeble or hatched too late to follow their parents. 


Nor, as Montague justly observes, can there be any 
reason why we should doubt their capability of per- 
forming these regular migrations when we allow it 
without hesitation to other and much morc delicate 
| birds. In fact the swallow, from its velocity alone, 
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is peculiarly calculated for such flights ; and when we 
consider that it can and does suspend itself in the 
air for fourteen or sixteen hours together in search 
of food, it cannot fly over a less space than between 
200 and 300 miles in that time. Thatits speed must 
be thus great is proved by the circumstance of swal- 
lows having been seen on the coast of Senegal on 
the 9th of October, which is eight or nine days after 
their departure from Europe. 








LOUIS. 





Wuat nobler and more romantic river than the 
Rhine. How pleasant the journey along its banks, 
as, wafted by its waves, we allow the imagination 
capriciously to wander back over the scenes that 
have garlanded its name with most that is poetical 
and picturesque in history! How beautiful its ver- 
dant groves, its savage meuntains, its vines falling 
in festoons ever the prairies ; and, finally, its ruins 
that crown the country and are reflected in the placid 
waters of the stream ! 

One must be dead to all the inspirations of hope, 
to all the impulses of youth, not to feel vividly the 
irresistible influence ef its classic borders. The 
heart must be broken, the fountain of tears must be 
dry, the soul must be withered, not to experience un- 
bounded enthusiasm at beholding the magnificent 
spectacle of the river Rhine. It is when surrounded 
by the images eveked or revived by such scenes that 
God speaks to us; it is in the face of His marvellous 
works of nature that we understand His language; 
it is there that we regret; it is there that we pray; 
it is there that we forgive ! 

Towards evening, on the second day of June, in 
the year 1670, a young woman was slowly ascend- 
ing the path that led to the chateau of Frauberg; 
she was singing a sweet and melancholy German 
ballad, and carried a basket and wreaths of white 
roses, which she had picked in a little garden situated 
near the river’s bank, which might be perceived, 
from a distance, to form a sort of island. 

The brier hedges that environed it, and which ap- 
peared its only wall, were covered with a thousand 
white and roseate buds—lilacs just opening, and 
lily, orange, and myrtle blossoms in their charaeter- 
istic and glittering green framework, embalmed the 
air and enchanted the eye. 

From time to time the girl would turn and look 
backward, as if to bid a last adieu to her blooming 
enclosure; then she would gaily resume her walk 
and her song, happy in her heedlessness of seven- 
teen summers, fugitive as the flowers she bore, and 
leaving, like them, only a vague and momentary but 
never-to-be-forgotten perfume. 

When she reached the door of the house she 
paused and rang the bell, to which a heavy and 
shuffling footstep responded within. 

The door opened, and a tall, slender old man 
clad in a sort of rusty green and red livery, welcomed 
the warbler with his tenderest of smiles. 

Suddenly the sound of a bell reached their ear. 
They trembled, while the old man exclaimed : 

“Who can come at such an hour?” 

“Go quickly and open, father—it may be some 
lost traveller, or some messenger from his highness, 
for I can hear the tread of horses.” 

The old man entered the dilapidated mansion, 
conversed for a few moments behind the door with 
his visitors, then opened it, making at the same time 
the profoundest salutation, and introduced a young 
man, followed by attendants, and arrayed in the most 
elegant costume of the court of Louis XIV. 

His pale and sad features wore that fatal expres- 
sion which some profess to have remarked among 
those who are destined to die young. He presented 
himself with confidence and assurance, but wearing 
at the same time a sweet and benevolent expression. 

“You consent, then, to offer me your hospitality, 
my good man?” said he. 

“Willingly, your highness; it will be only too 
much honour for me.” 

“ And where am 1?” 

“In the chateau of Frauberg, belonging to the 
Baron of Frauberg ; and I am his steward.” 

“Ah, very good. And this pretty child is your 
daughter?” added he, perceiving Louise, who had 
just entered. 

“Yes, your highness. Excuse her flowers; she is 
wreathing garlands for the approaching village féte.” 

The stranger could not withdraw his eyes from 
that heavenly countenance, blushing with modesty 
and apprehension ; her flowers strewn and dangling 
about her, and on her head a crown of white roses, 
wuich gave her the appearance ofa victim preparing 
for the sacrifice. 

“Since you have been so willing to receive me,” 
added the unknown, after a moment's silence, “I 
will ask your aid. A league hence I was wounded 





and thrown from my horse, and have reached this 
place with great difficulty.” 

Louise dropped her garlands, whilst the old man 
ran towards the door, beckoning the traveller to 
follow him. The father and daughter conducted him 
to a very comfortable, though poorly furnished 
chamber, where they looked at his wounds, dressed 
them, and provided for his wants and requirements 
with the greatest care. Hospitality was never more 
attentive. 

A few days elapsed. Louis—so the stranger called 
himself—only left his apartment that it might be put 
in order. There he passed his time in conversing 
with Louise, and listening as she sang her native 
airs and narrated the legends of her native land, 
but, above all, in admiring her as he watched the 
crown of snow-white roses that surmounted her 
brow. 

She wore it every day, he had besought it so ear- 
nestly. Poor Louise! The poison was gradually 
entering her heart; she was accustoming herself to 
those interviews of love that occupy the memory of 
an entire life—that can never be forgotten. She had 
become passionately attached, without realizing the 
change, to a stranger, who must soon leave her pre- 
sence, carrying away with him the happiness and 
the repose of her existence, heretofore so calm. She 
loved with all her soul—poor Louise ! 

’ . * * 7. 

Seated at her toilet in a magnificent salon at Ver- 
sailles, the Marchioness de Montespan was listening 
to the flatteries of the swarm of courtiers always 
eager to do her homage. 

They were strolling about her apartments con- 
versing among themselves, now and then addressing 
a few gallantries to the divinity of the day, and re- 
ceiving the odd and sharp reterts which that distin- 
guished woman spared no one—not even a friend. It 
was a reception-night at court, and Madame de 
Montespan had appeared with her hair decorated 
with pearls and adorned with a crown of white 
roses. 

The Duke de Longueville was announced. He 
had come to take leave of the goddess of the king 
before leaving for the army. He wore a calm, cold 
smile as he threaded his way amid the giddy cour- 
tiers, wholaughed at everything and found no time 
for reflection or retrospect. 

They made way for him as he advanced towards 
the marchioness and took a seat at her side. The 
beautiful Montespan bestowed upon him one of those 
looks which had melted the great Louis, and asked 
if his outfit was ready, and if he would soon be on his 
way, adding a few questions suggested by politeness 
and interest, which she could rot deny the nephew 
of the prince. The responses of the young duke were 
very measured. 

Everyone was speculating on the departure of the 
king and his followers. No one, excepting perhaps 
the favourite, knew the plan of the campaign. Some 
talked of the Jasel, others of the Rhine, and others 
again of the siege of Maestricht. 

“ Where are we going?” they all inquired. “ Does 
your highness know ?” 

“Nay,” responded the young prince. 
shrewdly keeps his own counsels.” 

“But, sir,” added Madame de Montespan, “ you 
know the country. Did you not visit it two years 
since, during that journey from which you returned 
so sad and suffering ?” 

The prince did not answer; his eyes were fas- 
tened on the crown of roses. A thousand memories 
were reawakened in his imagination, and everything 
then surrounding him was utterly lost to his regard. 
He saw again a little chamber in an old stone man- 
sion; he saw again the features of an angel wreath- 
ing these same white flowers; he heard her evening 
carols full of harmony and charm; he listened to 
those sweet words that came from the heart and ab- 
sorbed a soul with that atmosphere of love and inno- 
cence which he had breathed with so much plea- 
sure. Anon, he contemplated those same angel-fea- 
tures bedewed with tears, and, looking up, with locks 
disordered, from his knees, at which they pleaded 
despairingly : 

“Louis, you are leaving me. When shall I see 
you again ?” 

His lips had responded “Soon!” his conscience 
had said, “Never!” And from that day his soul 
had been filled with remorse. He had reproached 
himself for the fate of that young flower, blasted and 
withered by his smile. He had regretted his weak- 
ness without daring to learn the result. At this mo- 
ment, in the midst of that reckless and brilliant court, 
these reminiscences, somewhat effaced by time, had 
crowded again upon his visien. Nor could he chase 
them away ; that heart-rending voice still seemed to 
be murmuring in his ear: 

“Louis, you are leaving me. 
you again ?” 

Madame de Montespan smiled at his reverie. 


“ My uncle 


When shall I see 


“You are very serious, very distracted, duke,” she 
observed. “You do not hear. You are apparently 
engrossed with your future, with your hopes.” 

“ Nay, madame—with a reminiscence.” 

That same day, at the same hour, in an old manor 
on the banks of the Rhine, a young woman was also 
seated at her dressing-table; but no one came to 
adorn her hair or compliment her for her beauty, 
In lieu of a gilded salon, her apartment was a little 
arched chamber ; instead of golden chandeliers, she 
had but a modest lamp, whose dim rays paled before 
the light of the moen. On her toilet reposed also a 
pearl necklace and a wreath of flowers; but the first 
was soiled, and tlie garland had faded, The poor 
girl was slowly disrobing herself. The tears rolled 
down her cheeks, while she pronounced in a low 
voice a few unintelligible phrases, interrupted by sobs, 
as her eyes, wandering over her modest retreat, in- 
voluntarily reverted tothe crown she had essayed 
to place on her forehead. 

“They do not become me,” murmured she, “ for I 
am no longer pretty. He left me; I have not heard 
from him for nearly two years. Like these flowers, 
my heart is withered.” 

As she said this she snatched them up and cast 
them far from her, but her eyes were siill fixed 
upen them. 

That ornament, formerly so fresh, now so dis- 
coloured, was the emblem of her life. 

“Oh! my heaven!” cried she, threwing herself 
en her knees. “This is all that remains then of my 
love so intense, and my happiness so brief! A few 
pearls are tarnished, and a few roses have faded, 
while his heart has, perhaps, forgotten me, and in 
mine dwells an ineffaceable reminiscence!” 

* * * 


On the 2nd of June, 1672, the river we beheld so 
calm at the opening of this sketch became the wit- 
ness of a battle. The Prince de Condé, at the head 
of his triumphant army, had crossed the stream, by 
swimming. 

In a convent of the Sisters of Mercy, situated on 
the banks of the Rhine, near the scene of battle, 
they were already preparing the infirmaries for the 
wounded; the pious sisters were imploring heaven 
to save the souls and themselves striving to help the 
wounded. 

The abbess ordered several novices to accompany 
her, and hold themselves in readiness to repair to 
the battle-field, to give aid to the unfortunate. While 
others more experienced were selecting the neces- 
sary remedies they went forth from the cloister, 
with veils lowered and their hearts filled with chari- 
table emotions, to seek the poor creatures that re- 
quired their care. 

The sun was gilding with his expiring rays the 
turrets of Frauberg and the spires of the monastery ; 
the little garden no longer embalmed the air; the 
uncultivated lands produced now only briers; it 
was, with this modification, almost a repetition of 
the scene of the second year preceding. The noise 
and excitement of battle had given place to the quiet 
of evening. 

When the bark containing the sisters neared the 
opposite shore a man covered with blood and dust, 
who had been standing near a younger man beside a 
figure covered with a cloak, advanced to meet them. 

“Sisters,” he said, “will you receive into your 
convent the Prince de Condé and the Duke de Bour- 
bon, with the body of the Duke de Longueville, this 
morning killed while combating at our side ?” 

The abbess bowed before the warrior and assented 
to his. request. By her order the noble and sad 
charge was subsequently deposited in the vessel. 

“Sister Louise,” added she, turning to one of the 
novices, “ conduct their highnesses to the chapel, and 
pray for the young prince whom heaven his recalled 
to its presence.” 

The Prince de Condé seated himself with his com- 
panion anda few officers at one end of the boat. The 
corpse was deposited at the other extremity, and tho 
young sister kneeled beside it; they were alone. Av 
irresistible desire seized her to look upon the face 
of the prince thus stricken down in the flower of his 
years and hopes. She raised the cloak a little and 
recognized the features. 

“My heaven!” cried she, falling forward, almost 
inanimate. “It is he!” 

Louise, now “Sister” Louise, thus learned, at the 
same time, the name and destiny of the man whom 
she had loved so passionately, and whose desertion 
had forced her into solitude. She could not shed 
a tear. Deep and earnest grief does not weep; it 


rays. 
7 ‘And the waters of the stream glided beautifully and 
limpid as ig the hour of love and joy; the imperial 
banner still floated above the fortress of R——, and 
nothing had changed in this delightful country— 
nothing but the life of a young girl, withered like 
the flowers she had planted with her own hands. 
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[TOM MAXWEL JILTED.] 


FANNY SUMMERS. 


“T waTE her!” cried Tom Maxwell. “TI hate her! 
AndI hope she will die a miserable, disappointed 
old maid!” 

Striding up and down the room, his face flaming, 
his eyes flashing, his very coat-tail quivering with 
rage, a Bengal tiger robbed of her young could not 
have looked a much more ferocious object. And 
yet ferocity was not natural to Mr. Tom Max- 
well — handsome Tom, whose years were only 
two-and-twenty, and who was as hot-headed and im- 
petuous as itis in the nature of two-and-twenty to 
be, but by no means innately savage. But he had 
just been jilted, jilted in cold blood; so up and 
down-he strode, grinding his teeth vindictively, and 
fulminating anathema maranathas against his fair 
deceiver. 

“The miserable, heartless jilt! The deceitful, 
shameless coquette!” burst out Tom, furiously. “ She 
gave me every encouragement that a woman could 
give, until she drew me on by her abominable wiles 
to make a simpleton of myself; and then she turns 
round, smiles and weeps, and is‘ very sorry,’” mimick- 
ing the feminine intonation, “‘never dreamed of such 
a thing, and will be very happy to be my friend ; 
but for anything farther—oh! dear, Mr. Maxwell, 
pray don’t think of it!’ Confound her and the whole 
treacherous sex to which she belongs! But I have not 
done with her yet! I'll have revenge as sure as 
my name is Tom Maxwell!” 

“How ?” asked a lazy voice from the sofa. 
“She’s a woman, you know. Being a woman, you 
can’t very well call her out and shoot her, or horse- 
whip her. A fellow may feel like that—I often have 
myself after being jilted; but still it can’t be done. 
It’s an absurd law, I allow, this polite exemption of 
womankind from condign and just punishment ; but 
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it is too late in the day for two young men like you 
‘| and I to go tilt against popular prejudices.” 

It was along speech for Mr. Paul Warden, who was 
far too indolent generally to get beyond monosyl- 
lables. Ho lay stretched at full longth on the sofa, 
languidly smoking the brownest of meerschaums, and 
dreamily watching the smoke curl and wreath 
around his head. A handsome fellow, very handsome 
—five years Tom’s senior, and remarkably clever 
in his profession, the law, when not too lazy to 
exercise it. 

Mr. Tom Maxwell paused in his excited striding to 
look in astonishment at the speaker. 

“ You jilted!” he said. “You! You, Paul Warden, 
the irresistible!” 

“Even so, mon ami. Like measles, mumps, 
and tooth-cutting, it’s something one has to go 
through, willy nilly. Ihave been jilted and heart- 
broken some half-dozen times, more or less, and here 
I am to-night not a halfpenny the worse for it. So 
goit, Tom, my boy! The more you rant and rave 
now the sooner the pain will be over. It is nothing 
when you are used toit. By the way,” turning his 
indolent eyes slowly, “is she pretty, Tom ?” 

“Of course,” said Tom, indignantly. 
you thinkIam? Pretty! She’s beautiful, glowing, 
fascinating! Oh, Warden! it drives me mad to think 
of it!” 

“¢She is all my fancy painted her—she is lovely— 
she is divine!’” quoted Mr. Warden; “‘ but her heart, 
it is another’s, and it never ’——What’s her name, 
Tom?” 

“Fanny Summers. If you had been in this place 
four-and-twenty hours you would have no need 
to ask. Half the men in town are mad about her.” 

“Fanny! Ah! avery bad omen. Never knew a 
Fanny yet who was not a natural born flirt! What 
is the style—dark or fair, belle blonde, or jolie 


“What do | 


* Brunette; dark, bright, and sparkling—saucy, 
piquant, irresistible! Oh!” cried Tom, with a dismal 
groan, sinking into a chair, “it is too bad—too bad 
to be treated so!” 

“So itis, my poor Tom! She deserves the bas- 
tinado, the wicked witch! The bastinado not being 
practicable, let us think of something else. She 
deserves punishient, and she shall have it: paid 
back in her own coin, and with interest, too. !h ? 
Well?” For ‘Tom had started up in his chair 
violetly excited and red in the face. 

“le very thing!” cried Tom, with a sort of yell. 
“T have it; she shall be paid in her own coin, and | 
will have most glo.ious revenge, if you will only help 
me, Paul!” 

“To my last breath, Tom! Hand me the match- 
box, my pipe’s gone out. Now, what is it?” 

“ Paul, they call you irresistible—the women do.” 
“Dothey? Very polite of them. Well?” 

“Well, being irresistible, why can’t you make love 
to Fanny Summers, talk her into a desperate attach - 
ment to you, and then treat her as she has treated 
me—jilt her ?” 

Paul Warden opened his large, dreamy eyes to 
their widest, and fixed them on his excited young 
friend. 

“Do you mean it, Tom?” 

“Never meant anything more seriously in my life, 
Paul.” 

“ But supposing I could do it; supposing | am tle 
irresistible conqueror you gallantly make me out ; 
supposing I could talk the charming Fanny inte 
that deplorable attachment—it seems mean, does it 
not ?” 

“Mean!” exclaimed poor Tom, smarting under a 
sense of his own recent wrong; “and what do y 
call her conduct to me? It is a poor rule that won 
work woth ways. Let her have it herself, hot and 
strong, and see how she likes it—she has earned it 
richly. You can do it, I know, Paul; you have a 
way with you among women. I don’t understand it 
myself, but I see it is successful. You can do it, 
and you are no friend of mine, Paul Warden, i! you 
don’t.” 

“Do it! My dear fellow, what wouldn’t I do to 
oblige you? Break fifty hearts, if you asked me. 
Here is my hand—it’s a go!” 

“ And you will flirt with her, and jilt her ?” 

“Yes. Let the campaign begin at once ; 
see my fair future victim to-night.” 

“But you will be careful, Paul,” said Tom, cooling 
down as his friend heated up. “She is very pretty, 
uncommonly pretty ; you have no idea how pretty, 
and she may turn the tables and subjugate you, in 
stead of you subjugating her.” 

“The old story of the minister who went to Romo 
to convert the Pope, andreturned a red-hot Catholic. 
Not any thanks! My heart is iron-clad; has stood 
too many sieges to yield to any flirting brunette. 
Forewarned is forearmed. Come on, old fellow,” 
rising from his sofa, “never say die.” 

“ How goes the night ?” said Tom, looking on ; “it's 
rainy. Do you mind?” 

“Shouldn’t mind if it rained pitchforks in so 
goodause. Get your overcoat and come. I think 
those old—what do you call ‘em, Crusaders ? 
—must have felt as I do now, when they marched 
to take Jerusalem. Where are we to find la belle 
Fanny ?” 

“ At her sister’s, Mrs. Walters’s ; she’s only here on 
a visit; but during her five weeks’ stay she has 
turned five dozen heads, and refused five dozen hands, 
my own the last,” said T'om, with a groan. 

“ Never mind, Tom; there is balm in Gilead yet. 
Revenge is swect, you know, and you shall taste it 
before the moon wanes. Now then, Miss Fanny, 
the conquering hero comes!” 

The two young men sallied forth into the rainy, 
lamp-lit streets. A passing omnibus took them to 
the home of the coquettish Fanny, and Tom rang the 
bell with vindictive emphasis. 

“Won't she rather wonder to see you, after re- 
fusing you?” inquired Mr. Warden, whilst they 
waited. 

“What do I care!” responded Mr. Maxwell, 
moodily ; “her opinion is of no consequence to me 
now. 

Mrs. Walters, a handsome, agreeable-looking young 
matron, welcomed Tom with a cordial shake of the 
hand, and acknowledged Mr. Warden's bow by the 
brightest of smiles, as they were ushered into the 
family parlour. 

“Weare quite alone, this rainy night, my sister 
and I,” she said. “Mr. Walters is out of tewn for a 
day or two. Fanny, my dear, Mr. Warden; my 
sister, Miss Summers, Mr. Warden.” 

It was a pretty, cozy room, “ curtained, close, and 
warm ;” and directly under the gaslight, reading a 
lady’s magazine, sat one of the prettiest girls it had 
ever been Mr. Warden's good fortune to see, and who 


let mo 








brunette ?” 


welcomed him with a brilliant smile. 
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| 
“Black eyes, jetty Pare sts, rosy cheeks, alabaster | 


thought Mr. Warden, taking stock; 
stnile of an ange 1, and dressed to perfection. 


brow,” “th 


Tom! he’s to be pitied. Really, I have not come 
across anything so much to my taste for a long | 


” 


time. 
Down sat Mr. Paul Warden beside 
Fanny, plunging into conversation at once 
ease and fluency that ipletely took 
breath. That desp: t wooer on the 
Mrs. Walters, pull i wildly at the ears 
black and tan terrier, 
pleasant things said to him. 
poor fellow, to that brill 


away 


sola, 





ing the gods had gift 
the gab,” and feeling mis 
had prepared the rack fi 
open; but that made the torture 
the machinery got in motion. 





Pretty Fanny snubbed him incontinently, and was 
» knew how to be to his friend. 
amond cut diamond—two flirts | 
an outsider would 
have been considerably puzzled on which to bet, both 


just as bewitching as sh 


{t wasa clear case of d 
pitted against each other; and 
being so evenly matched. 

Tom listened and sulked; yes, sulked. What a 
lot of things they found to talk about, when he used 
to be tongued-tied. The wild launch into literature, 
nove sls, authors, por ts; then the weather; then Mr. 

Varden was travelling and re ‘lating his “ hair-breadth 
escapes by flood _ field,” whilst bright-eyed 
Fanny listened in breathless interest. Then the 
open piano caught the irresistible Fanny’s eyes, and 
in a twinkling there Fanny seated at it, her 
white fingers flying over the polished keys, and he 
bending over her with an entranced face. Then he 
was singing a delightful love song in a melodious 
tenor voice, that might have captivated any heart 
that ever beat inside of lace and muslin; and then 
Fanny was singing a sort of response, it seemed to 
the franticly jealous ‘Tom; and then it was eleven 
o'clock, and time to go home. 

Out in the open air, with the rainy night wind 
blowing bleakly, Tom lifted his hat to let the cold 
blast cool his hot face. He was sulky still, and 
silent—very silent; but Mr. Warden didn’t seem to 
mind it. 

“So,” he said, lighting a cigar, “the campaign 
has begun, the first blow has been struck, the enemy’s 
ramparts undermined. Upon my word, Tom, the 
little girl is uncommonly pretty !” 

“T told you so,” said Tom, with a sort of growl. 

“ And remarkably agreeable. I don’t think I ever 
spent a pleasanter ¢/te-a-téle evening.” 

“So I should judge. She had eyes, ears, and 
tongue for no one but you.” 

“ My dear fellow, it’s not possible that you're jea- 
lous? Isn't that what you wished? Besides, there 
is no reason, really; she is a professional flirt, and 
understands her business; you andI know how much 
value to put on all that sweetness. Have a cigar, 
my dear boy, and keep up your heart ; we'll fix the 
flirting Fanny yet !” 

This was all very true 


was 


; but, somehow, it wasn’t 
consoling. She was nothing to him, of course— 
and he hated her as much as ever; but, somehow, his 
thirst for vengeance had considerably cooled down. 
The cure was worse than the disease. It was mad- 
dening to a young man in his frame of mind to see 


those brilliant smiles, those entrancing glances, all 
those pretty, coquetiish, womanly wiles that had 
deluded him showered upon another, even for that 





other’s delusion. 'T 
of revenge, at leas 
some agent. 
‘Arve you going there again?” he asked, moodily. 
“Of course,” replied Mr. Warden. “ What a 
question, from y ull people. Didn't you hear 
the little darling telling me to call again? She over- 


m wished he had never thought 
vith Paul Warden for his hand- 


looked you completely, by the by. I’m going again, | 

and again, and yet agai til my friend is avenged.” 

“Ah!” said ‘I ilkily, “ but I don’t know that 

I care so much for vi ceasI did at first. Second 

thoughts are best; a ruck me, whilst I watched 

you both to-night, tl it was mean and cowardly 

to plot against a wom e this. You thought so 
yous ‘self at first, you know. 

‘Did I? I forget. Well, I think differently now, 

my dear Tom; and, as you remark, second thoughts 


are best. My honour is at stake; so put your con- 


scientious scruples in your pocket, for I will con- 
quer the fascinating Fanny, or perish inthe attempt. 
Here we are; won't youcome in? No? Well, then 
good night. By the way, I shall be at the enemy’s 


quarters to-morrow evening; if you wish to see how 
ably I fight your battles show yourself before nine. 
By-by 

Mr. Maxwell's answer was a deep growl as he 
plodded on his way; and Mr. Paul Warden, running 





e 


Poor 


the adorable 
with an | 
Tom’s | 
beside 
of her | 
r, and answered at random all the 
He was listening, 
iant flow of small talk from 
the moustached er of his dashing friend, and wish- 
1 him with a similar “gift of 
erably jealous already. He 
r himself with his eyes wide 
none the less when 








“Poor Tom! Poor, dear boy! Jealousy 


worst kind. 


Really, 
your trave 
you don’t, 
in and win. As it is Ah! it’s a pity for the 
little girl’s sake you ean’t marry.” 

With wliich reflection Mr. Warden went to bed. 

Next evening, at half-past eight, Mr. Tom Maxwell 
made his appearance at Mrs. Walters, only to find 
| his friend there enthroned before him, and bask- 
ing in the sunshine of the lovely Fanny’s smiles. 
How long he had been there Tom couldn’t guess ; 
but he aud Fanny and Mes. Walters were ar- 
ranging to go to the theatre the following night. 
There was a bunch of roses, pink and white, his 
gift, in Faunmy’s hand, and imto which she plunged 
her pretty little nose every five se¢@mds with a de- 
lightful sniff. It was addimg insult to injury, the 
manifest delight that aggravating girl felt in his 
friend's society ; Tomeground his teeth inwardly, and 
eould have seen Mr. Paal Warden guillotined, there 
and then, with all the pleasure in life. 


ls lately ; 





That evening, an many other evenings Which 
succeeded, was but® tition of the first. Ameasy 
flow of delightful talk, music, singing, end 


reading aloud. Yes, Mr. Paul Warden ead aloud, 
as if to goad that wumhappy ‘Tom to open madness, 
in the most musical of masé@nline voices, out of little 
blue-and-gold books, Temmyson, Longfellow, and 
Owen Meredith ; and Pammy would sit in breathiess 
earnestness, her colourcoming and going, her breath 
fluttering, her eyes fall of tears frequently, fixed 
on Paul’s classic profile. Tom didn't burst out epenty 
—he made no scene, Re only sat‘and frowmed im 
malignant sikence—tmd that is saying sufficient for 
his power of sélf-cohérel. 

Two months passed away ; hot weather was eom~ 
ing, and Panny began to talk of the heat and dest.of 
the town; of beiag home-sick, for the sight of ¢teen 
fields, cows, strawberry-bedsyand new-laid eggs, and 
pa and ma. 

It had been a very delightful two months, no 
doubt ; amd. she bad enjoyed Mr. Warden's sosicty 
very much, driving and welkimg with him, she 
had let bim take her to thé theatre, and the 
opera, had played for him, samg for him, daneed 
with him, amd accepted his bowguets, mew music, 
and blue-amd-gold books; but forall that it was evi- 
dent she could leave lim and go home, and stil] 
exist. 

“Tt’s all very nice,” Miss Summers had said, tose- 
ing baek her black ringlets ; “and I have enjoyed 
this spring very much, but still I'm giad to -get 
home again. One grows tired of balls, parties, 
and the theatre. you know, after awhile, Mr. Warden, 
and I’m only a little country girl, and I shall be 
just as glad as ever for a romp over the meadows, 
and a breezy gallop across the hills omee more. If 
you or Mr. Maxwell,” glancing at that gloomy 
youth sideways out of her curls, “care much for 
fishing, and come our way during the summer, 
I'll try and treat you as well as you have treated 
mie. 

“But you haven't treated us well, Miss Fanny,” 
Mr. Warden said, looking unspeakable things. “ You 
take our hearts by storm, and then break them ruth- 
lessly by leaving us. What sort of treatment doyou 
call that ?” 

Miss Summers only laughed, looked archly, and 
danced away, leaving her two admirers standing to- 
gether in the cold. 

“Well, Tom,” Mr. Warden said, “and so the 
game’s up, the play played out, the curtain ready to 
fall. The star actress departs to-morrow, and now 
what do you think of the performance ?” 





| 
| 





up to his room, laughed lightly to himself. 


“ Not much,” responded Tom, moodily. “I can’t 
see that you have kept your promise. You've 
made love to her, I allow, as if you meant it, in fact ; 
| but I don’t see where the jilting occurs. I can’t see 
where s my revenge.” 

“ Don’t you?” said Paul, thoughtfully, lighting his 
cigar. “ Well, now I come to think of it, I don’t either. 
To tell you the truth, I haven’t had a chance to jilt 
her. I may beirresistible, and I have no doubt Lam, 
since you say so; but, somehow, the charm don’t 
seem to work with our little favourite. Here Ihave 
been for the last two months as captivating as I 
know how to be; and yet that girl is ready to be off 
to-morrow to the country, without so much as a 
crack in the heart that should be broken in smi- 
thereens! But still,” he said, with a sudden change 
of voice, and slapping him lightly on the shoulder, 
“ dear old boy, 1 don’t despair of giving you your 
revenge yet!” 

Tom lifted his gloomy eyes in sullen inquiry. 

“Never mind now,” said Mr. Paul Warden. 

“Give me afew weeks longer. Lazy as lam, Ihave 
never failed yet in anything I seriously unde rtook, 


is a 
wreen-eyed monster, and he’s a prey to it—the 
Paul, these little black eyes 
fare the most bewitching ones you have met in 
and if you wanted a wife, which 
you know, you couldn’t do better than go 


matter than you may believe. 
and wait.” 

That was all Mr. Warden would deign to say. 
Tom, not being able to do otherwise, took him , 
his word, dragged out existence, and waited for his 

cherished revenge. 

Miss Summers left town next day ;and Tom, poor, 
miserable fellow, felt as if the sun had ceased ; 
shime, and the scheme of the universe becone a 
wretehed failure, when he caught the last glimmer o{ 
the lustrous black eyes, the last flutter of the pretiy 
black curls. 

But his Damon was by his side to tap him on th 
back and cheer him up. 

“Courage, old fellow,” cried Mr. Warden; “aijl’s 
not lost that’s in danger. Turn and turn about; 
turn next !” : 

But, somehow, Tom didn’t 
more. 

He loved that wicked, jilting little Fanry as mi 
as-ever ;and the heartache only grew worse day afte: 
day, but he ceased to desire vemyeance. He scitled 
down into a kind of gentle melameholy, lest his ap 
tite, his relish for amusements,.and took to writin, 
desponderit poetry for the weekly journals. 

in this state Mr. Warden ‘left him, and suddenly 

from town. Tom didn’t know where hic 
had goue,and his it know ; and, stranc: 
still, ds bootmaker and tailor, to whom lie was con- 
siderably in arrears, didn't kuow¢ither. Bat they 
were soon enlightened. 

Five weeks after his mrysterious disappearance 
a letter and a newspaper,canre in his familiar hai, 
to Tom whilst he sat at breakfast. 

He opened tho letter first amd-read : 


“tw tHe Country. 
“Dear Oxy Bor,—I havelept ny word—you ar 


avenged giabtonsiy. Panny will never jilt you nor 
anyoue clye*again ! 


At thisspassage Mr. Tom Max well laff itdewn, t): 
cold —— breaking out on his face. 

Had Panl Warden mrutdered—or, worse, had he 
married her? With a Clatch he seized 
the paper, tore itopen, at the listof marriages, 
and saw his worst fears realized. here it was, in 
print, the atretious revelation of his bosom friend's 
perfidy : 

“MARRIED, om the fifth imat., at the residence of tl 
bride’s father, Paul Warden, Esq., of C——, to Miss 
Fanay Summers, 6f this town.” 

There it was. Tom didn’t faint; he swallowed 
a scalding cup of coffee at a gulp, revived, seize 
the letter, and fimished it. 

“You see, old fellow, paradowiedl as it sounds, 
although I was the eonquerer, I was aiso the con 
quered. Fanny had fillen im love with me, as you 
foresaw, but I had fallen in love with her also, which 
you didn’t foresee! I might have jilted her, oi 
course, but that would have been cutting off my own 
nose to spite my friend’s face ; and so I didn’t. | did 
the next best thing for you though—I married her: 
and I may mention, in parenthesis, that I am th 
happiest of mankind. Adieu, my boy. We'll come 
to town next week, when Fan and [I will be dk 

lighted to see you. With best regards from my dew 
little wife, I am, old fellow, your devoted friend 

“ PauL WARDEN.” 


Trust to your { 


eare for revenge any 





Mr. and Mrs. Warden did come to town next 
week, but Mr. Maxwell didn’t call. In shor 
hasn’t called since and doesn’t intend to do so, and 
has given his friend Paul the “ cut direct.” 

And that is how Mr. Paul Warden got, a wife, and 
Mr. Tom Maxwell obtained his Revenge — 








A PetririepD Forest.—In the vicinity of Cairo, i 
a rocky and desolate region, where the mind can 
scarcely conceive it possible that a forest could ev« 
have existed, countless trees are scattered about in 
every direction, apparently overthrown by a miglity 
tempest. The hills and valleys are covered with tle 
some of them are sixty or seventy feet in length, 
upwards of three feet in diameter. There they 
with their roots and branches perfect, and the very 
clefts produced by age or heat are visible. But on 
a closer inspection they will be found to have been 
changed into a hard stone, which, when cut, shows 
a fine variety of colour, and is susceptible of : 
polish. Nothing is known of the origin of 
wonderful trees. The period during which the; y 
flourished, and the very place where they grew, 
matters wrapped in impenetrable mystery. 

A West Inpia Hurricanr.—An eye-witni ss ol 
the havoc caused by the late hurricane at ~! 
Thomas says; “The wharfs which used to line th: 
shore were gone, and every street blocked up witi 
broken rafters, zinc roofs, bricks, boughs of cocoan 
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alu, tpon my word, I’m more serious about this 





palms, household furniture, and débris of eve ery cone 
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ceivable kind. Houses even were to be seen stand- 
ing erect which had been lifted from their founda- 
tions many yards distant and dropped down into 


some of the lanes running seaward out of the main. 


street. A dining-room, forming the upper storey of 
a wing of the house belonging to Mr. J. B. Cameron, 
Superintendent of the Royal Mail Packet Company at 
st. Thomas, had been in a similar manner whisked 
through the air and carried into a neighbouring gar- 
den; singular to say, oneffecting an entrance, the lamps 
and decanters in the room were found to be unbroken. 
Jn one lane were to be seen, among tous of broken 
wood, an anchor, several cartwheels, a pianoforte, 
and slabs of marble, which, when the storm was at 
its height, had been seen whirling round in the air 
like sheets of paper. Windows, though protected by 
bolts and hurricane bars, stout.pieces of wood seve- 
yal inches square, had been dashed in, and not a wall 
but showed marks of the hail of stones and bricks 
which had battered it. A bombarded town could 
never have presented a worse picture of ruin and de- 
solation.” 








THE DUCHESS VISCONTI, 
_———_@-—___—_. 
CHAPTER IV. 


In one of the most beautifully situated apartments 
of the ducal palace stood a harpsichord, before which 
sat a lady, striking the keys with her matchless 
fingers, and anon listening to words of advice and in- 
struction from a person who stood by her side. 

Paulina was the lady’s name—a ward of the duke, 
and niece of the duchess. Her father was Charles, 
Marquis of Mantua, who, when dying of wounds re- 
ceived in battle with the Guelphs, had left his sweet 
child in care of his sister’s husband. She had seen 
nineteen years of life, and if we might judge by the 
bloom upon her face they had been happy years— 
happy from purity and truth, the sorrows haying been 
but as passing clouds, which, though obscuring for a 
time the brighter sunshine of life, had no power to 
reduce the light that burst forth wari and enduring 
from a nature that knew no guile. 

Bright and beautiful in spirit, her face was as a 
nirror wWhereon the twin-angels of Virtue and Love 
had set their radiant seal. Her long hair, trembling 
in the sunlight like coils of burnished gold, fell un- 
confined over her faultless shoulders; and as the 
notes of the song which she was practising melted 
intoa pathetic strain her face was upturned, and at that 
moment the man who stood by her side felt his heart 
hush its beatings as though he had suddenly been 
transported to the realm of angelic life and presence. 

It was Matteo Bellani who thus watched the fea- 
tures of his pupil, and it would be difficult to tell 
which of the two presented the fairest picture of life 
—he, for one in whom were centred all those atiri- 
butes that make up the true and noble maa, or 
she, for one upon whom had been bestowed all those 
graces of soul and body that mark the highest type 
of loving, virtuous womanhood. 

By and by the lesson was completed, and as had 
become a habit with them of late, teacher and pupil 
sat down for aseason of social conversation. At first 
Matteo had given his lessons and departed; but, 
even on his first visit, Paulina had, from an instinct 
that seldom fails a true woman, discovered that he 
was a man to be trusted; and as she became better 
acquainted with him the ice of formal convention- 
alism was broken, and at lengthit came to pass that 
he remained to entertain her with music of his own 
arrangement; and finally they fell into conversation 
upon topies of general interest. 

“How now, signor?” demanded Paulina, half 
playfully and half seriously. “ You do not offer to 
play for me to-day.” 

_ Matteo started, and for a moment a shadow of con- 
fusion was perceptible upon his handsome face. But 
Le overcame the passing emotion, and replied : 

“Ihave nothing new to play, signora; and you 
must surely have become tired of those trifling can- 
wnettas which Lhave sung so often.” 

“Oh, signor, you do me injustice when you say 
that. You know that I could never be weary of listen- 
ing to those sweet pieces. No, no—it is not that. You 
‘remore thoughtful than usual. Something troubles 
you. If you were a Guelph I should be almost 
tempted to think that the present insecure position 
othe Torriani troubled you. But,” pursued the 
lady, witha smile, “ how do Dknow that you are not 
& Guelph at heart ?” 

“Signora,” spoke the teacher, with a seriousness 
that eaused her to start, “that were to say that you 
knew notif I had a heart.” 

“ How so, pray ?” 

“What heart, beating with honour and truth, could 
bear the sweetismiles and cheer of the Lady Paulina 
and at the same tine jwid seutituenie opposed tothe 
luteresis Of Lex Louse ?” 





“ Indeed, signo=, you are a true courtier.” 

“Oh, tell me you think me a true man, and I will 
bless you for the compliment.” 

“ By my life, 1 think you more than that. You are 
not only a true man, but y 

“But what, signora ?” 

“Pardon me, signor. My tongue was well nigh 
running away with my sense.” 

She blushed, and for the moment was confused; 
and Matteo, observing the rich flush upon her checks, 
and marking the melting light in her eyes, felt 
a thrill at his heart such as he had never felt before. 
But he was stronger than she, and more quickly 
called up his power of self-control ; and when he saw 
that she was still confused he changed the subject, 
but not until a new and ecstatic emotion had found 
@lace in his bosom. 

Why had that flush suffused the maiden’s face ?— 
why had she trembled when her tongue thus found 
speech in warm and ardent praise of himself? It was a 
wild and shapeless impulse of feeling, but it had its rise 
deep down in his soul, and its impress was not to be 
easily obliterated. He dared not analyze it then. Like 
the man who dreams in consciousness that itis only a 
dream, and tries to sleep on, that the beatific vision 
may not melt into thin-air, so Matteo Bellani 
sought to shut in the thrilling ecstasy from the 
sweeping force of outer circumstances, lest it should 
pass from him. He was a man of sound sense, and 
wild chimeras of the brain had no power to lead him 
into the pursuit of impossibilities. Had the 
Lady Paulina maintained towards him a calm 
and dignified reserve, saying to him, “ This is 
my place—that is yours,” he might have visited her 
daily for a twelvemonth, and no thought of even 
seeking at her shrine one sweet smile would have 
entered his mind; but when she came to approach 
him as a friend—-when she songht his social con- 
verse—when she looked up into his face and 
plainly showed that she liked to see him smile— 
when she seemed to say unto him, “Iam glad thou 
art here,” then who shall wonder that the warm- 
hearted, impulsive youth allowed his heart to yearn 
for the blessed smile and enchanting words oi the 
lovely maiden ? 

And how was it with the Lady Paulina? It may not 
be our province to speculate upon what might have 
been the probable or possible cause of her more than 
sisterly confidence and impulsive warmth of admira- 
tion while in the youthful artizan’s presence ; but, if 
we understand exactly how she was situated, we shall 
be much better able to judge of her sentiments to- 
wards her teacher. 

So now we can see something of the feeling which 
led Matteo to change the subject of conversation 
when he observed that Paulina’s warm impulsiveness 
had led her to a point of confusion. 

“Dear lady,” he said, “ what is this I hear about 
the duke’s having founda long-lost son? It has been 
told me that such is the case.” 

“Tt is true, signor,” replied the maiden; and, as 
she spoke, something like a cloud flitted across her 
face. “My uncle has truly found a son who had 
been lost to him many years. It seems that, in his 
youth, or rather in the earlier days of his manhood, 
he took to himself a wife from the lower walks of 
life, and from motives of stgte policy the cireum- 
stance was kept a secret. A child was born to them, 
and upon the death of the mother—which happened, 
I believe, shortly after the birth of the child—the 
little one was taken away to Valenza. But I do not 
understand it fully. I only know that the child has 
been found, and that the duke is very happy and 
hopeful. He thinks now there may be chance for 
the rise of our house again to power in Milan.” 

“ Heaven grant it may be so!” ejaculated Matteo, 
fervently. “The illness of our noble duke and the 
fear that he might never again be able to lead the 
Ghibelline against the usurping Guelph has filled me 
with sorrow. All we need is a proper representa- 
tive of our principles. The present course of Fran- 
cisco Della Torre must, in the end, lead him to ruin 
and disgrace. He has made an enemy of the 
emperor, and that alone insures. his final fall. 
If Visconti has found a son capable of bearing arms, 
he will be very sure, ere long, to be elevated to the 
Podesta’s throne. 
of a man is this son?” 

“T cannot tell you, signor?” 

“ Have you not seen him?” 

“ Yes, I have seen him, but I have not seen suffi- 
cient to enable me to judge of his character.” 

“ Ah, lady, I fear me that the youth is not fortu- 
nate.” 

“ How so, signor ?” 

“If you, with your keenness of perception, have 
failed to like him, he surely must lack some good 
quality.” 

The Lady Paulina smiled, and shook her head; 
bat, after a short pause, she said: 

‘“*He may be all that could be desired for the office 


But how is it, senora; what sort | 


he is likely to be called upon to fill, and yet not 
possess those qualities which would please a light- 
hearted girl.” ‘ 

Was Matteo pained to learn that the prospective 
heir of the dukedom was such as could not readily 
win the confidence and esteem of the Lady Paulina? 
If he were he did not show it; but, on the contrary, 
he secmed rather pleased than otherwise. In truth, 
the young artizan was glad enough that the duke 
liad found an heir for his coronet ; and he was also 
glad that thesaid heir was notlikely to win the love 
of the duke’s fair ward. He arose to his feet, and had 
begun to gather up the sheets of written music that 
lay scattered around upon the harpsichord, the 
Lady Paulina asked him to sing one sung for her be- 
fore he went away. 

“Certainly,” he quiekly replied. r 

And, as he moved towards the seat which she 
had vacated, there was a solemn look upon his face, 
as though his thoughts would spend themselves in 
sombre music; but presently a bright smile chased 
the cloud away, and he lightly added: 

“Shall it be a sportive lay?” ‘ 

“ Yes, signor; 1 would rather laugh than ery.” 

“ Phen let it be one of Anacreon’s bright fancies. 4 

He sat down, and, haviug run off a brilliant prelude 
upon the harpsichord, and, continuing a sparkling 
accompaniment, he sang as follows: 

“ Cupid once, upon.a bed 
Of roses, laid his weary head; 
Luckless urchin, not to see, 
Within the leaves, « slumbering bee; 
The bee awaked ; with anger wild, 
The bee awaked, and stung the cliild. 
Loud and piteous are his cries ; 
To Venus quick he runs, he flies! 
‘Oh, mother, | am woundéd through 
I die with pain—in sooth I do! 
Stung by some little angry thing, 
Some serpent on a tiny wing— 
A bee it was—for once, I kuow, 
I heard a rustic call it so.’ 
Thus he spoke ;.and she, the while, 
Heard him with a soothing smile: 
Then said, ‘ My infant, if so much 
Thou feel’st the little wild bee's toueh, 
How must the heart, ah, Cupid, be 
The hapless heart that’s stung by thee!'’ 

le Lady Paulina smiled as she thanked the 
singer, and yet there was seriousness in the smile; 
but Matteo gave no sign that there had been more 
in the song than a mere playful turn of words ; 
and in this pleasant mood he collected up his music 
and took his leave. 

When the last faint echo of his receding footfall 
had died away the Lady Paulina turned her gaze 
from the door where she had last seen the manly 
form, and gazed upon the stool of the harpsichord. 

“ Oh!’ she murmured, with a clear, calm light in 
her eye, and a quiet dignity of expression about her 
finely chisclled lips, which bespoke an honest sen- 
timent at the heart, “if I could only know how he felt 
towards me! In many ways he has shown mo that 
his soul is warmed with ardent passion ; but I; know 
not that Lam its object. Lf he loves me he is both 
true and generous in his reserve, for he must know 
full well that common usages would permit no 
union between such as him aud me, and that the 
patrician spirit of Lombardy would stand aghast at 
such a misalliance.” 

She was soliloquizing thus when the door of her 
apartment was opened, and the duchess entered. But 
this was no intrusion. Between the Lady Lavinia 
aud her niece there had ever been a bond of close 
sympathy, and they loved one another truly and 
well. On the present occasion, however, the duchess 
was more sober than was her wont, and something 
like a sigh escaped her lips as she sat down. 

“ How now?” cried the Lady Paulina. “Is there 
something in the atmosphere to-day that makes people 
sober? My teacher came to me with a lengthened 
visage, and he would not have'sung for me if I had 
not urged him. And now vou come, and your saluta- 
tion is a sigh. Mercy! is my face long too, dear 
lady ?” 

“Your face is now of justa proper length,” re- 
plied the duchess, with a smile; “and I have come to 
| make it shorter. I have good news for you, Paulina!” 
| Good news, say you?” 

“In truth, my child, good news. I am com- 
| missioned by the duke, your guardian, to acquaint 
| you with that which must cause your heart to bound 
with joy.” 

“Tf such be the case, good aunt, I pray you kecp 
not the intelligence from me; but let me know at 
once what it igthat you are commissioned to tell me.”’ 

“ Paulina,” spoke the Lady Lavinia, a little soberly 
for one who had much pleasure to impart, “how 
should you like to be in my place ?” 

“In your place, dear lady? I do not comprehend.” 

“Tmean—How would you like to be the Duchess 
Visconti ?” 

The maiden started, and the coluur forsook her 
cheeks _ 
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“Duchess Visconti!” she repeated, seeming almost | looked upon the harpsichord, and upon the music, | he might have been ashamed in the days when h» 


afraid of the words. “What mean you? Iam more 
in the dark than before.” 

“Can you not divine my meaning, Paulina ?” 

“T wish not to try. If you have such happy 
news, you weuld not wish me to steal from you the 
privilege of explanation. But, my dear aunt, your 
hesitancy leads me to suspect that your mission is 
not so pleasant, after all.” 

“And yet, my child,” added the duchess, “TI can- 
not say that my mission is at all unpleasant. But 
enough. I will speak to the point, and you shall be 
the judge. It is the wish of the duke that all pos- 
sible support shall be given to his house, and as a 
union between yourself and his son would secure to 
the Visconti the whole influence of Mantua, he is 
very anxious that such a union should take place. 
That is my mission, Paulina.” 

The maiden looked straight into her aunt’s face, 
neither growing paler, nor colouring deeper. The 
only sign of emotion was in the clutching of her 
fingers upon the folds of her robe. At length her 
lips opened, and in a tone of strange calmness she 
demanded : 

“Will the duke insist upon this?” 

“Indeed, my child, I cannot tell you. But you 
have not told me how the idea pleases you. You 
are already a woman, and it must have entered your 
thoughts that you might ere long be a wife. How 
would you like Giovanni Visconti for a husband ?” 

“ Lady,” spoke the ward in reply, “*you have scen 
this new-found son of the duke, and you have had 
opportunity to mark the spirit he carries in his face. 
Tell me—and I pray youtell me truly—how would 
you like him for a husband ?” 

The duchess hesitated. 

“Speak, dear aunt; and by all you hold dear of 
heart-treasure on earth I conjure you to speak 
sincerely.” 

“Indeed, Paulina, ! have not looked upon the man 
with any such thought.” 

“Oh, Lavinia of Mantua, I know your heart, and I 
know how you would answer were you in my place. 
There is that in the face of Giovanni which strikes 
me with fear and dread. I pray you say tothe duke 
that I cannot be that man’s wife.” 

“ Paulina, do not send a hasty answer. Oh, I wish 
you would try and find it in your heart to make a 
different response. Stop, my child, and hear me 
through. Your own good sense must tell you that 
these are trying times, and your uncle must seize 
upon every support that presents itself. In your 
union with his son is brought to the support of our 
house the whole influence of Bozzolo and Ostiano, 
those two towns which have, ere now, swayed the 
destiny of Mantua. You know how the Ghibelline 
cause is situated. You are a powerful representative, 
and in case of any conflict your mandate could bring 
two thousand stout men into the field; and, what is 
more, a large revenue would result to our coffers, 
which else might find its way into those of the 
Guelphs.” 

“My dear aunt,” urged the stricken girl, “if all 
this power be mine, why may I not give it into the 
duke’s-hands by the mere exercise of my will?” 

“You forget, my child, that only the personal 
estates of your father are yours to dispose of by will. 
As Bozzolo and Ostiano, with their many thriving 
hamiets, are within the limits of the Podestarate, 
as a maiden under guardianship cannot hold 
political rule, and as your father had no power to 
turn those dependencies over to a prince of Milan, 
you cannot exercise authority but through a hus- 
band. When once you are married, then, if the 
Guelphs do not hold the territory by force of arms, 
the rule is yours. It is a question of vast moment, 
Paulina, and I beg that you will answer only upon 
due reflection.” 

The maiden reflected a whil®, and finally she said: 

“To serve my uncle I might do much ; but in this 
ease I am called upon to give myself to the eleva- 
tion of Giovanni. The duke does not dream of hold- 
ing power himself.” 

“T am not sure of that, Paulina.” 

“At all events,” the girl continued, with spirit, 
“this thing is asked at my hands entirely for the 
benefit of this son.” 

“ And,” suggested Lavinia, 
that the son is the re 
Visconti.” 

“T understand it.” 

“ And you will consider ere you send an answer to 
the duke ?” 

Paulina arose to her feet and stood by the duchess's 
side. 

“Dear lady, not now will I take my own heart 
from its place of quiet rest and put it beneath cruel 
feet to be trodden upon and crushed. That is my 
answer for the present. I must see more of Giovanni 
Visconti ere I answer farther.” 


“you will remember 
presentative of the house of 


written in a clear, strong hand, that lay open upon 
the rack ; then, with a vacant look, as though her 
thoughts had wandered off to some absent object, she 
slowly shook her head; but she pressed the sub- 
ject no farther then. 





CHAPTER V. 


A monTH had elapsed since Ludovico, the giovi- 
nastro, had become Giovanni Visconti, prospectively 
Duke of Milan, and during that time he had remained 
for the greater part in the palace, only venturing 
forth upon the canal in his father’s gondola, or stroll- 
ing out at night in disguise. He had longed for 
seme of his old associates, but thus far he had re- 
sisted all temptation. And thus far, too, he had 
contrived te lead the duke to the belief that he ha@ 
found a son in every way worthy of him. If he 
had any fault to find, it was in alack ef interest 
in national or political affairs. The truth was, the 
young man had no inclination to work, and he had 
not been long in discovering that if he would meet 
the duke’s expectations, he must busy himself with 
affairs of State. 

Now Giovanni (for so we must now call him) had 
looked upon the ducal chair as one in which the in- 
cumbent could sit with the greatest ease ; and he sup- 
posed that men of high rank had only a careless 
round of pleasure to look forward to. The noble- 
men whom he had known in the past days had thus 
lived, and he had supposed the higher the rank the 
more prolific was it of pleasure. 

He had thought of wine, women, horses, hawks, 
gondolas, cards, and dice; and he had fancied 
that while he issued his directions to others to do 
the work he could play. But when he came to sit 
with the duke, and see the budget opened, he found 
that he must, if he would be Duke of Milan, perform 
more labour than he had ever dreamed of. Not only 
must he work himself, but he must look to the work 
of hundreds of others. Still, there were some plea- 
sures in prospect, and chief among them was the 
possession of the beautiful Paulina for his wife. The 
duke had told him that he must win her, for much 
of his future prosperity might depend upon the 
match. He had not troubled himself much in that 
direction, however, supposing that, when the time 
came, the ducal fiat would. be issued, and the fair 
maiden would be his. 

As for the duke, he was well satisfied with his 
son. 

“Tt is all new to him now,” he said to his wife ; 
“ but he seems to be anxious to learn, and ere long 
he will be fit to take the reins. The Torriani arein 
trouble; they have deeply offended the German Em- 
peror, and I know that the Ghibellines will come 
into power very soon. And I tell you, Lavinia, that 
Paulina must accept him for a husband.” 

The duchess shook her head, and replied that she 
feared there would be trouble in accomplishing the 
object. 

“ And yet,” persisted Visconti, “it must be done. 
I will see the girl myself, and present to her the ne- 
cessities of the ease.” 

And he saw her. She was sent for to his pri- 
vate apartment, and there he told her what he 
desired. He explained to her all that the duchess 
had explained, and sought to impress it upon her 
that in giving her hand to Giovanni she was but per- 
forming a solemn duty which she owed alike to her- 
self and him. 

Paulina did not burst into tears, nor did she 
betray any wild and ungovernable passion ; but, 
calmly and dignified, she informed him that she 
could not at present give any promise to the desired 
end. She confessed that she did not like the young 
man, and she did not think she was called upon by 
any rightful law to sacrifice herself to political in- 
terests. 

The duke spoke again, and recapitulated his reasons 
for desiring the union ; and, when he at length be- 
came warm and severe, the maiden stopped him. 
“My lord,” she said, “if you came to me and 
should say, ‘Paulina, for my sake, wilt thou 
lay down thy life? [ should answer thee, yes. 
You have been most kind to me, and I love you 
truly; and, for the love which I know you bear me, 
I would suffer much; but you do not ask me to aid 
you. You bid me give my hand to one whois to be 
strengthened in power thereby ; but would it not be 
well first to assure yourself that he is worthy of 
power?” 

The duke did not take this kindly. He had 
allowed himself to place full confidence in Giovanni, 
and he liked not that another should contradict him. 
So he chided Paulina for her speech and assured her 
that she was traducing a most worthy man. And 
when his ward replied to this he suffered his anger 
to rise, and swore that she should obey him. 





The duchess gazed upon her niece, then sho 


“ Paulina,” he said, trembling with a rage of which 


was strong and well, “I am not to be thwarted i, 
this. I have sought to bring you to my purpose hy 
kind and lenient measures, but without effec 
and now I declare unto you my fixed determinatiy., 
I have the authority and the power, and I shall ex 
ercise both. If you do not understand the lay , 
Milan touching that point, I will explain it to yo: 
A female holding in dower territory to which j 
attached political power can be married by will of 
her legal guardian, providing there are no politica! 
interests in the land paramount to his. So you wi 
understand, lady, that you are the affianced wife » 
Giovanni Visconti.” 

This was something which the Lady Paulina had 
not expected; and she knew that her guardian hai! 
spoken the truth ; and, as she reflected that he neve: 
made a solemn promise which he did not intend to 
fulfil, her fortitude forsook her; and, with a convul 
sive sob, she sank down at the duke’s: feet, and 
clasped his knees with her outstretched hands. 

“Oh, in mercy’s name, spare me! spare me!” 

But Lorenzo Visconti was not to be moved from 
his purpose. The prayer, as it militated agains 
a cherished purpose, rather increased his anger than 
otherwise; and, ordering his niece to arise, he sent 
her from him. 

Half an hour afterwards Giovanni entered the 
ducal presence; and, when he saw how pale and 
agitated bis father was, he inquired the cause. 

And the duke, still smarting under the refusal of 
one whom he had cherished and protected, and who 
owed to him the duty of a child, made known to his 
son the cause of his suffering. 

At first the young man was deeply chagrined ; but 
when the duke had assured him that the maiden’s 
refusal would make no difference in the result, he be- 
became more calm and collected; when he had 
listened to his father’s story, and had asked a few 
simple questions, he said : 

“ My dear father, there is more in this than you 
think for. There is a reason for her refusal of 
my hand which she has not told you of.” 

“ How now, my son?” demanded the duke. “ What 
new thing have you discovered ?” 

“My lord,” replied Giovanni, with well-assumed 
honesty of tone and expression, “a man who would 
fit himself to wear the ducal coronet and hold sway 
over the interests of a great city, should cultivate 
his perception and judgment to the utmost extent.” 

“True, true, my son,” he exclaimed, greatly 
delighted at what he thought an exhibition of sterling 
quality. “Iam glad to hear you speak thus.” 

“ Aye, my lord,” pursued the youth, with a devout- 
ness of expression which completely deceived the 
duke, “ did f not seek to cultivate all those qualities 
which are necessary to the sustaining of the power 
which you in your unfortunate weakness of bod) 
may be forced to delegate to another, I should be 
unworthy the place which you have given me in 
your confidence and esteem. Heaven made me of 
your blood ; but it must be my own endeavours which 
shall secure to me your love and faith.” ; 

“Bless you, my son! bless you!” cried Visconti, 
fairly shedding tears of gratitude. ‘“ You have my 
love, you have my esteem and confidence, and you 
shall have the hand of my ward. But this cause for 
her strange refusal—what think you it is ?” 

“My lord, I beg you to leave it in my hands 2 
few dayslonger. It is my opinion that the lady has « 
lover of her own choice—a lover who has crept into 
her affections as a thief finds entrance into the house 
he would rob.” : 

“Tn heaven's name, my son, can this be so? 

“ Wait, sire, wait, and we shall see. If it be so 
you and I will have the proof. Take no farthe 
trouble, I implore you; but leave it in my hands, 
and await the result.” id 

He could hardly believe this thing possible 
There had been no patrician of any rank, save 
his son and himself, in his ward’s company for 4 
twelvemonth; and he could not give credit to the 
idea that the daughter of Charles of Mantua could 
stoop to give her heart to a plebeian. But he would 
wait ; only he would have his son be sure. He would 
not cast such a suspicion upon his fair ward’s spot 
less fame without good proof 

* * * * 

At the appointed time Matteo Bellani came again 
te give a lesson to the Lady Paulina. The maiden’s 
eyes brightened as she met him, and the colour, whi » 
had been sadly pom 1 from her cheeks, came back 
once more; but not, however, until the artizan had 
noticed the pallor which had rested upon her features. 
His own heart was heavier than usual, and thoug!! 
he sought to make the lesson as pleasant as others 
had been, he could not succeed. 

“ Dear lady,” he said, as his pupil removed = 
fingers from the keys, “ there must be something 0 
gloom in the atmosphere to-day. If I believed a» 
some believe I should think that evil spirits wt? 
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abroad in the air. My own heart is in a cloud, and 
Iam sure that you are not feeling so gay and blithe 
as is your wont.” 

He stood close by her side—so close that his breath 
gently fanned her cheek, and as she met his gaze 
there was something in his expression that opened 
the fountain of her innermost feeling, and her eyes 
filled with tears while her lips trembled so that she 
could not speak. 

“ Lady !—dear lady! In heaven's name grant me 
your pardon! _ Alas! what have I said ? Surely, I 
meant not thus to have moved you.” 

“Tt was not that, signor,” returned the trembling 
girl, with her eyes bent upon the keys of the instru- 
ment before her. “My own feelings overcame me. 
I will play no more.” 

“ Suffer me, signora.” 

And he extended his hand to conduct her to a seat 
upon the sofa. 

She took it,and as she arose to her feet theireyes 
met again. There was something in that glance 
which neither could resist. Already were they 
swayed by emotions which had crept into their 
hearts unawares—already were they drawn towards 
each other by thoughts which had come unbidden, 
and almost unnoticed till now—already had each felt 
the impress of the other’s}love—love unspoken, and 
perhaps unknown, but all powerful, nevertheless— 
and thus in a moment when reason had been entirely 
overcome by a surge of feeling which pervaded 
every avenue of thought, their eyes met, and the 
silent language of that mutual glance was as plain 
and emphatic as though it had been spoken in well- 
chosen words. 

The maiden hesitated, as though she knew not 
whether to venture to reach the proffered seat, 
or to sittk back again upon the stool from which she 
had arisen; and while she hesitated the wild 
whirl of emotion completely overpowered her, she 
reclined her head upon her tutor’s bosom, suf- 
fered the stout arms to enfold her, and draw her more 
closely to the rest she had found. One burning kiss 
upon the pure white brow, and then the artizan led 
the lady to the sofa. 

“Tn heaven’s name, lady, pardon me for this!” he 
cried, standing before her with his hands clasped 
and extended towards her. 

Slowly the maiden raised her eyes, evidently en- 
gaged in collecting her scattered senses, but pre- 
sently she answered, with a look all tenderness and 
love: 

“It is I, Matteo, who should ask pardon of thee. 
And yet that were but empty form, for the heart 
asks no forgiveness for its holiest impulses.” 

Oh! when a true woman loves—a woman who has 
been free from the cold and heartless convention- 
alities of society that tend to make sycophants and 
coquettes—when such a woman loves in the warm, 
fresh spring time of her life, how utterly impossible 
itis for her to keep the passion nidden within her 
own bosom. She is more confiding than man—more 
trusting and tender ; she leans upon his stronger arm, 
and yearns to know if the blessed boon of love is 
hers in return. 

Woman’s heart has been called an enigma; but 
only those call it so who know not woman’s nature. 
From the time our first mother gathered the fruit 
for her beloved, even in the very presence of the 
Evil One himself, woman has in all climes and in 
all ages risked her all-in-all of earthly hope under 
the influence of Love. If the heart were divided 
into lobes, as is the brain, in which sentinels of re- 
flection and reason stood watch and ward over the 
neighbouring appetites and passions, then we might 
wonder at many of the freaks of woman’s love; but 
there is only one principle enthroned in the human 
heart, and that is emotion, and if there be warmth 
enough in the heart to fuse its emotions into the 
chief springs of action, then they will sway the in- 
dividual in spite of the cooler reflections which may 
come from the brain. 

The Lady Paulina had loved the man who had been 
her companion in music—had loved him because she 
could not help it. Not only had she found in him 
one of the handsomest men sheever saw, possessing 
those qualities of head and heart which make the 
true friend and the safe companion; and gifted with 
that massiveness of frame which is to the confiding 
Woman a bulwark of safety in seasons of personal 
danger ; but the sweet, captivating spirit of music 
had come in to lead the soul more readily into the 
realm of love. His grand voice, rich and melodious, 
welling up with power and pathos, might alone 
have captivated oue who was fond of melody and song. 

But not until her guardian had commanded that 
she should wed another had she fully compre- 
hended how deeply and devotedly she loved her 
handsome, high-souled tutor; and as her heart had 
taken no counsel of the brain, the fact that he was 
of plebeian origin lessened not the intensity of her 
Passion. 





“Paulina, would you spurn me if I should tell to 
you what have been the holiest impulses of my heart ?” 

Matteo asked the question immediately after the 
speech of the maiden, and as he spoke he rested his 
hand upon her wrist. The Lady Paulina returned 
his gaze, and with perceptible eagerness she said : 

“If I have not spoken too much already, I pray 
you tell me.” 

“ Dear lady,” the youth replied, seating himself by 
her side, and removing his touch from her wrist to 
her hand, which was’ suffered to rest in his grasp, 
“they have all centred in the one holy impulse of 
worship and devotion. What the future may bring 
forth we can none of us tell, save the close judgment 
we may pass upon the result of faculties entirely 
within our own control; but the one object of this 
poor life shall be to serve and succour thee. From 
my humble place I will worship thy purity and good- 
ness, and every energy of my life shall be devoted to 
your welfare and prosperity. Who shall say what 
may be hidden in the prolific womb of time? I will 
not profess to misunderstand you. I read it in your 
look, and in your speech, that you love me; and I 
know that ere the sigh went forth that gave me the 
blessed token you had discovered that my heart was 
all your own. And now, may we not wait and see 
what the future can do for us? I dare not think at 
present in that direction. I am not prepared for 
thought... We will “ 

He stopped suddenly, and at the same instant 
the Lady Paulina withdrew her hand and started to 
her feet. 

“ What was it ?” she cried, in a startled whisper. 

“Tt was a step beneath the window, I am sure. 
Let me see.” 

Matteo went to the window, and looked out upon 
the baleony. Close at the right hand was another 
balcony, attached to the window of an adjoining 
apartment, and our hero was sure that someone 
had just gone in by that window, for he saw a flitting 
shadow upon the edge of the wall, and he heard the 
tread of fect. A mancould have easily stepped from 
one balcony to the other. Matteo reflected a moment, 
and then turned back into the room. 

“ Paulina,” he said, in a tone so low that it could 
not have been heard. by anyone lurking near, “ I am 
sure there has been an eavesdropper at hand! Can 
you imagine whence he came ?” 

“ Yes,” replied the maiden, her indignation giving 
her strength above her fear. “It is the work of 
Giovanni. I call to mind how he regarded me this 
very morning when we met in the inner court.” 

“*He seeks your hand?” 

“Yes; and my guardian sustains the suit.” 

“ And you ?” 

“The duke has my answer, and hence this espion- 
age.” 

“T understand you, Paulina; and now I know 
why your heart was so full. It may be that I shall 
be shut out from the palace; and it may be worse 
than that. You know my home—where it is ?” 

“For 

“ And you havea friend whom you can trust ?” 

“ Yes, signor.” 

“ Then I shall hear from you if there be need. I 
had better not remain now; but ere I go let me 
pledge you my love and my life. Both are yours 
henceforth.” 

“ Matteo,” cried the maiden, grasping his out- 
stretched hand, “ while I have power over my own 
actions they shall not lead me from my love. Before 
heaven, and sustained by the approval of my own 
conscience, I give my heart to thee, and heaven grant 
that the prayers of our souls be answered in the 
coming time!” 

Matteo Bellani responded a fervent Amen, and had 
turned towards the door, when the Lady Paulina 
stopped him : 

“ Matteo, this new-found son of the duke is crafty 
and treacherous. I can read it in his look. If we 
have been watched, his malignity mayturn upon you. 
Oh, have a care!” 

“ Dear Paulina, I am not one of those reckless 
bravadoes who rush into needless danger for the pur- 
pose of exhibiting their bravery. I will look to my- 
self for your sake.” 

And with this he left the apartment. 

Shortly after Matteo took his leave the Lady 
Paulina met the duchess in one of the corridors. 

“So, my child, you have had a visit from Gio- 
vanni,” said Lavinia, with an arch smile. 

“From Giovanni, my lady! Why think you so ?” 

“ Oh, he was not at all secret about it, I assure 
you. Isaw him returning from your apartments noi 
long since.” 

“ Tf he has been seeking me, he has not made his 
presence known, signora, for I assure you I have aot 
seen him.” 

“Indeed. Then he may have only been looking 
“ay the palace. I thought you had had a visit from 
him,” 








The duchess passed on, while the Lady Paulina, 
trembling anew with apprehension, wondered what 
was to be the result of all this. For herself she feared 
no personal harm ; but what would bethe result to her 
lover? Her uncle could be severe and cruel when 
his passions were aroused, and, as for Giovanni, she 
believed him capable of any deed that might serve 
his own ends. 

“Tt is not prejudice against the man because he 
has crossed my path with his blighting presence,” 
she said, in course of self-examination; “ but I can 
read it in his face. He has a wicked face. Oh, how 
different from Matteo’s.” 

(To be continued.) 





STATISTICS. 





Tutt Dockxs.—It appears that the total area of the 
Hull docks and basinsis about 84acres. In 1775 the 
aggregate burden of the vessels frequenting the 
harbour was 109,491 tcns; after the lapse of 91 
years—that is, in 1866—the total had grown to 
1,343,819 tons. 

Tue Pas-pz-CALats.—The coal extraction of the 
Pas-de-Calais was largely increased last year, having 
been carried in 1866 to 18,061,638 hectolitres, as com-~ 
pared with 15,548,350 hectolitres in 1865. In 1861 
the extraction was scarcely 9,000,000 hectolitres. For 
1867 it is set down at 20,000,000 hectolitres. 

PrusstAN RAILWAYS.—Since 1838, when the first 
railway was completed in Prussia, the average annual 
length of railway opened in that kingdom has been 
160 miles. At the commencement of this year 
Prussia had 5,762 miles of lines, but this total would 
not have been so considerable but for recent annexa- 
tions of territory. The capital expended upon the 
5,762 miles of Prussian railway was estimated at the 
commencement of 1867 at about 90,000,000. In 1866 
there were, altogether, 1,831 locomotives at work 
upon Prussian railways. 

TURNPIKE TRustTS.—The annual abstract recently 
issued of the accounts of turnpike trusts in England 
and Wales shows that the revenue from tolls, which 
amounted to 1,066,954/. in the year 1863, and to 
1,087,3577. in 1864, was 1,025,631. in 1865. Tho 
value of statute duty performed, and the parish com- 
position in lieu of statute duty, with incidental re- 
ceiptsand 7,372/. money borrowed, brought the total 
income of 1865 up to 1,102,2037. ‘The exnenditure of 
that year was 1,098,795/.; of which 655,0110., nearly 
60 per cent., went in maintenance and improvement 
of the roads, more than 7 per cent. in salaries, nearly 
2 per cent. in law charges, 27 per cent. in paying off 
debt and paying interest, 4 per cent. in incidental 
expenses. In 1860 the amount of bonded or mortgage 
debt was 4,232,4781., and of unpaid interest 556,1592.,; 
in 1864 the bonded debt was reduced to 4,046,3467., 
and unpaid interest to 498,852/.; in 1865 the bonded 
debt was 3,852,342/, and unpaid interest 456,707/. 
The debt paid off is for the most part paid at a dis- 
count, the mean amount of the discount being about 
25 per cent.; the usual course when money is in 
hand is stated to be to pay off the creditor, who will 
for that sum discharge the largest amount of debt. 
The highway accounts are made up to Lady-day. In 
the year ending at Lady-day, 1865, the highway 
rates received in England and Wales amounted to 
642,969/., and the work performed in lieu of rates was 
equal to 21,887/.; but these figures do not include 
rates made under the Metropolis Local Management 
Act, the Local Government Act, or Improvement 
Acts. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





For Pottsuinc Steet.—A German engineer 
states that oxide of chromium is the best substance 
for polishing steel. The article can easily be pre- 
pared by heating bi-chromate of potash to redness. 
It is also used for painting on porcelain. One 
equivalent of chromic acid is reduced to oxide of 
chromium, and on well washing the residue of the 
ignition neutral chromate of potash is washed 
away and the oxide is left behind. 

ARTIFICIAL oil of bitter almonds is manufactured 
from the benzine of coal tar. A fine stream of 
benzine and another of smoking nitric acid are 
allowed to run together ina worm kept well cooled. 
The liquids react on éach other on coming in con- 
tact, heat is disengaged, and the artificial oil col- 
lected at the end of the worm is first washed 
with water, then with a solution of carbonate of 
soda, and lastly again with water. 

Recewet ‘ror PREPARING BLUE-BLACK WRITING 
INK WHICH ALSO SERVES WELL FOR CopyinG INK. 
—Take of blue Aleppo galls five ounces and a half; 
powdered cloves, two drams; purified sulphate of 
iron, an ounce and a half; sulphate of indigo (in the 
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form of a thin paste), an ounce and a half; pure sul- 
phuric acid, thirty-five minims; cold rain water, 
forty ounces. Bruise the galls and place them and 
the cloves in twenty ounces of the water in a bottle 
and digest for seven days. Then pour off the liquor 
into another bottle and cork it. Then pour ten 
ounces more water on the galls, and digest four days, 
and pour off the liquor, as before, into the bottle ; 
then, pour the remaining ten ounces of the water 
on the galls, and digest four days again, and pour 
into bottle. Filter the whole throngh French filter- 
ing paper, and wring out the refuse of the galls into 
a clean strong linen or cotton cloth iuto the filter, so 
that nothing be lost. 
filter through the paper ; then the acid, and shake ; 
next the indigo, and mix it thoroughly; lastly, pass 
the whole through paper. Care must be taken that 
the indigo does not contain too much free acid. 












FACETIZ. 

What's the difference between the hair a bald 
person wears and an Indian tent? Oneis a wigwam, 
and the other’s a warm wig. 

Ovr Op Bacneror’s Larrest.—Ladies wear 
corsets from instinct—a natural love of being 
squeezed. 

THERE is one advantagein being a blockhead, you 
are never attacked with lowspirits or apoplexy. The 
moment a man can worry he ceases to be a fool. 

EXCUSES FOR DRINKING. 
One drinks because he’s very hot as we are often 
told; 
Another musta tankard take because he’s very cold ; 
Another drinks because he’s wet, its benefits to try; 
Another, sure, a tankard gets because he’s very dry ; 
Another must @ bargain make, and have aglass to 
strike it! 
While one and all the liquor take because, in fact, 
they like it. 


“THE winter of my life has come,” said Jenkins, as | 


he looked at his white locks in the glass. “I per- 
ceive snow in the ’air.” 

Loaic ror Lapirs.—“ I've got no hoops on this 
morning,” observed Clara. “ How is it you don’t 
then ?” asked Cousin John. “What do you 
mean, stupid?” “Why, if there are no hoops, the 
staves are liable to come out, you know.” 

Lovers’ Vows.—“ Don’t put too much confidence 
in a lover's vows and sighs,” said Mrs. Partington 
to her nie 


sing, 


strawberries and cream, cheeks like a carnation, and 

an eye like an asterisk; but such things oftener 

come from a tender head than a tender heart.” 
WHERE IGNORANCE Is BLISs, &C. 

Gent: “Waiter! Have the goodness to tell me 
what this stuff is you've brought me.” 

Waiter: “1 couldn't say, but whatever the bill of 
fare calls it—it’s all right! That’s the beauty of 
French cooking, you never know what you're eat- 
ing!” 

Apverstty Dipn’r Try Hru.—“ Ah, Sam, so 
youv’e been in trouble, hab you?” “Yes, Jim, yes.” 
“ Well, well, cheer up, man; adversity tries us, and 
shows up our best qualities.” “Ah, but adwersity 
didn’t try me; it was au old wagabond of a judge, 
and he showed up my worst qualities.” 

“ScaRE ME AGAIN.”—A young gentleman, after 
having paid his addresses toa lady for some time, 
“popped the question.” The lady, in a frightened 
manner, said, “ You scare me, sir.” The gentleman 
did not wish to frighten the lady, and consequently 
remained quiet for some time, when she exclaimed, 
“ Scare me again.” ; 

PRAISEWORTHY AMBITION. 

Farmer A.: “ Fine cattle! Don’t you think they 
look well? The handsomest in the county !” 

Farmer B.: “1 think they have a better time of it 
than I do. Nothing to do, but sleep. and eat all 
they want. I wish I was a beast like that!” 

COCKNEYISMS.— Witness: “ This here feller broke 
ou winder with a tater, and hit Isabeller on the elber 
as she was playing on the pianer.” Magistrate: 
“ The conduct of the prisona’ and his general cha- 
racta’ renda’ it propa’ that he should no.longa’ be a 
memba’ of society.” ‘ 

A Nove, PurronMance.—Near the city of St. 
Joseph, Missouri, a few years since, the rite of bap- 
tism was performed on several women by immersion 
in the river. As it was winter, it was necessary to 
cut a hole in the ice, and the novelty of the seene 
attracted a large crowd, among whom were several 
Indians, who looked on in wondering silence. They 
retired without understanding the nature or object 
of the ceremony they had seen; but, observing that 





Add the iron, and dissolve and | 
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| engaged working in a field one day. 


|his employment, and said : 


| that I should like ter see them.” 


| therefore ye may saddle up old Crosshanks, aud go 
». “ Let him tell you that you have lips like | 








| went tochurch on Sunday, and when he came home 
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. . . } 
all the subjects of immersion were females, and get- | 


ting a vague idea that it was to make them good, the 
Indians came back a few days afterwards, bringing 
their squaws with them. Cutting another hole in 
the ice, near the same place, they immersed each 
and all of them in spite of their remonstrances. 
A MODERN DICTIONARY. 

Water.—A clear fluid once used as a drink, 

Honesty.—An excellent joke. 

Rural Felicity.—P otatoes and turnips. 

Tongue.—A little horse that is continually running 
away. 

My Dear.—An expression used by man and wife at 
the commencement of a quarrel. 

Printer—A poor devil, who runs in debt for his 
board and cannot pay his washerwoman. 

Wealth.—T he most respectable quality of men. 

Jury.— Twelve persons in a box to try one or more 
at the bar. 

Lawyer.—A learned gentleman who rescues 
your estate from your enemy and keeps it himself. 


Not. PersonaLby INTERESTED.—A four-year-old 


his grandmother asked him what the minister said. 
“Don't Know,” said he; “ he didn’tspeak to me.” A 
good many older people might answer in the same 
way. 

A PERSON meeting with an acquaintance after 
a long absence told him he was surprised to see tim, 
for he had heard that he was dead. “ But,” says the 
other, “ you find the report false.” “ ’Tis hard to 
determine,” he replied, “for the man that told me 
was oue whose word I would sooner take than 
yours.” 

CRUELTY TO INFANTS. 

Stern Parent: “ Pray, what are your objections to 
the school?” 

Sony: “ They not only forbid a fellow to smoke a 
pipe, but threaten dismissal for the use of tobacco in 
any form; even an innocent cigarette! It’s a hard 
ease to be forced to live without any little com- 
forts !” 

JUST AS SMART. 

In a remote little country place two farmers were 
The younger, 
who was the son of the elder, suddenly stopped in 


“ Dad, I’ve heard so much about these Lunnon folks 
“ Well, my son, we won’t be very busy to-morrer ; 


ter town.” 

* Are the people very sharp there ?” continued the 
son. 

“ Of course they are,” said hisfather. “And mind 
you, Joe, don’t speak to anybody yer meet, or yer 
will show yer foolishness.” 

“ All right, dad; I only want to see the manners 
and customs of these Lunnon people.” 

The next morning came, and Joe was soon ready 
for his journey. He had never been to London, and 
had grown up a perfect bumpkin in every respect. 
And when, at times, some reports came from London, 
his gaping mouth and extended eyes spoke of the 
astonishment he felt. Im fact, the son, like the 
father, grew up in blissful ignorance of the world and 
its people ; and, when Joe concluded to visit Lon- 
don, his father imagined it quite heroic of his son. 

Joe proceeded along his way, occasionally stopping 
to admire or gaze upon some object that chanced to 
present itself to his wondering vision. At 1 
London came in sight, and shortly after Joe entered 
it. He had not gone far when he saw a well-dressed 
man, with a fine Newfoundland dog, Joe imme- 
diately stopped to admire the dog, for he had never 
seen one like it. After gazing at it for a moment 
he said; 

“ Master, is that your dorg ?” 

“ No,” replied the man, who was somewhat ofa wag. 
“T am the dog’s master.” . 

Joe pondered over this reply for some time, but 
came to no understanding about it. He scratched 
his head, but failed to comprehend the meaning; 
while the man with the dog slowly walked away, 
laughing at the ludicrous appearance of Joe, who de- 
termined to proceed home again and acqnaint his 
father of the adventure. 

He soon returned, and met his father, who was/har- 
nessing a donkey. , 

“Why, Joe, you've got back soon. Were you'in 
the city ?” 

“Oh, yes, father; but I heerd-enough to puzzle 
me.” 

“Why, what did yer heer?” asked the father. 

“Well, I'll tell yer,” said Joe. “When I got im 
town I saw a dandy kind of a chap, with a big 
dorg. Says Ito the man, says I, ‘Master, is that 
your dorg?’ ‘No,’ says he, ‘1’m the dorg’s master.’ 





Now, father, wasn't that 2 smari anewer?” 





“ Nonsense, Joe; I could have said as much mys:if 
But what did you do then ?” : 

“Why,” said Joe, “that answer was enous) 
me ,and [ made back for home.” 

“That wasn’t, I say, a smart reply ; and, as | se 
before,” continned the father, “1 could have tojj 
you the same thing.” 

“T doubt it, father,” answered Joe. 

“ Well,” returned the father, “to show yer tha: | 
could have said the same thing, imagine me to be tha: 
dandy, and that donkey there the dorg. Now, then 
question me as you did the man yon saw.” 

“ All right,” said Joe, who doubted the intelligen- 
his father boasted of possessing. “ Are you ready 
now ?” j 

“ Yes,” said the father. 

“ Well, then, father, is that donkey yours?” 

“No. I’m the donkey’s father.” 


Tue Latsst.—The latest improvement observa! | 
in the way of advertizing consists in the fixing w 
of a large mirror against the wall of the house, let- 
tering across it, in gold, the name of the advertise: 
and his wares, It draws—crowds stop to admire t!, 
novelty and themselves—and ladies are particu- 
larly anxious to behold therein the glass of fashio 
aud the mould of form. Many a fanehon bonne: 
takesa peep to see if its lace falls gracefully behind 
and a bronze bonnet if its holly and berries keep a 
an angle of forty-five degrees. 


A HOME THRUST. 


A clergyman who enjoys the substantial ben 
of a fine farm, was slightly taken down a few days 
ago by his Irish ploughman, who was sitting at |)i- 
plough in.a field, resting liis horse. The revere: 
gentleman, being an economist, said, with gr 
seriousness : 

“John, wouldn’t it be a good plan for you to hay 
a stub scythe here and be cutting a few busli- 
along the fence while the horse is resting a shor 
time ?” 

John, with quite as serious a countenance as | 
divine wore himself, said: 

“ Wouldn’t it be well, sir, for you to have a tub 
potatoes in the pulpit, and when they are singing | 
peel ‘enrawhile to be ready for the pot?” 

The reverend gentleman Jaughed heartily « 
left. 

A CLERGYMAN going toa miserly old lady to bey 
for a worthy object found himself refused on th 
ground of poverty. Feigning himself much: inte- 
rested in her story, he expressed great surprise theres 


and said: “I had not thought you in such want;” 


and then taking out some money he said, “ Here is 


something that will do for the present purpose ; when 


I call again I will bring you more.” The old lady 


was so enraged that she gave hima good round 


sum to show him that she did not mean she was 
pauper. 
THe Reat CHAMPIONS OF 
with daughters to marry. 
Wuy is love likea Scoteh plaid? 
stuff and often crossed. 


A conscriPT being told that it was sweet to: 
for his country, excused himself on the ground that 
he never did like sweet tliings. 

Wuy are people of short memories necessaril) 
covetous? Because they're always for-gettiug 
something. 

“I KNow every rock on the coast,” said an lris! 
pilot. At that moment the ship strack, when he ox 
claimed, “ And that’s one of them!” 

A Tur was lately caught breaking into a song 
He had already got through two bars, when a police- 
man cameup and hit him with astave. Several! 
notes were found upon him. 

Sevarine THE Crrcre.—A gentleman writes t 
one of the papers, stating that he las at last suc- 
ceeded in “squaring the circle.” Here is the re- 
sult of his labours :—“ Square root, 8862269254527 ; 
area, 78539816339784548309993729 ; circumference 
of circle, 3 14159265358938193239974916 ; ratios, 
3 92699081698672741549968645—1'25.” 

BisMarnck AND His Barser.—Dismarck met his 
barber at Baden-Baden and affably spoke to him. Ji: 
barber gave himself hairs, and complained of tiv 
mixed society at Baden-Baden. The count gave bir 
a happy guid pro quo by remarking, “ Well, C-— 
we cannot all be barbers, you know.” 

Aw Ory Triex.—The other day an innkeeper": 
the neighbourhood of Todmorden had a custom’. 
who liad dined and wined, then offered in the cours: 
of conversation to show the landlord how to dra. 
“threepenny” and “best” ale from the samre cas'. 
Bonifaee taking the bait, the pair descended into th: 
cellar with a large gimlet, with which the ingeniov- 
traveller bored a hole in one end of acask. Telling 
the landlord to place his finger over the hole, he the» 
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pored another at the other end of the cask, and the 
wondering pupil next placed a finger of the other 
hand over this second hole also. The learned pro- 
fessor then returned upstairs to fetch his “ apparatus,” 
apd when the landlord grew tired and called for 
assistance, he, of course, found that he had been 
“done.” 

Tue drama, by Sophocles, entitled ‘t Antigone,” 
was performed the other night in Dublin. At the 
end of the play there was a loud and generaf call for 
the “ author,” and the manager was obliged to come 
before the curtain and beg that Sophocles might be 
excused, as he had been dead two thousand years. 


Tus Rignts oF Women.—“ Persons” may be 
forbidden to approach the hustings. But the chignuon 
cannot be kept away from the poll.—Punch's Alma- 
nack, 1868, 

AnGUMENT FoR SHortT Skrets.—They give plain 
virls achance. What Nature has denied the face 
she often gives to the understanding.— Punch’s Alma- 
nack, 1868. 


PARENTAL EBXPERIENCE. 
Truth, so the ancient legends tell, 
Rests at the bottom of a well; 
Myson, how many rogues I’ve known 
Careful to let that well alone! 
Punch's Almanack, 1868. 


BREAKFAST.—Always visit your poultry yard be- 
fore breakfast. If unable to find a fresh egg, go to 
the cattle sheds. Remember that, where eggs cannot 
be obtained, a yoke of fine oxen beaten up with a cup 
of tea is most invigorating.—Punch’s Almanack, 1868. 

INTERNATIONAL LAw.—Note on a Legal Maxim.— 
Why does a. man employing an agent become a 
navigator? Because Qui factt per alium facit per 
sa. (And in going from Folkestone to Boulogne it 
requires @ good deal of pluck to fuce it per sea.)— 
Punch’s Almanack, 1868. 

THE fewer relations or friends that we have the 
happier we are. In your poverty they never help 
you; in your prosperity they always help themselves. 
—Tomahaank, 

TAKE this a8 # general rule in life. The more 
reasons &@ Man or woman hae to be grateful to you, 
ar oat excuses he or she has to injure you.—7o- 


A PATHER who prided himself on the disinterested 
affection and dutiful behaviour of his son, told Dio- 
genes that he intended to settle so much of his for- 
tune on him as would make him independent. “ I 
see,” answered the philosopher, “ you want to get 
tid of him.” Tomahawk. 


From THE CaTTLE SHow.—Piil (to sister): “ Look 
here, Carrie; just wait here a minute while I go and 
look for the guv’nor among the pigs /”—Fun. 

A Fir OcoupaTion FoR THB PxrELERS.—Stop- 
ping the orange+peelers who jeopardize the limbs of 
the pedestrian at every step.—Fun. 

Very Likz A Wuatz.—lIf the heir to the throne 
boasts the title of Prince of W(h)ales, there can 
surely be no reason why his brother, the Duke of 
Edinburgh, should not, after his late hunting feats, 
be styled the Prince of Elephants.—Fun. 


THE WEATHER AND THE PARKS. 

A medical man and a barrister met in “ the parks” 
during “the weather.” Says the barrister, “I can’t 
keep myself warm o’ nights, and yet I’m always well 
wrapped up when I go to bed.” 

“Just my case,” returned the doctor. “TI suffer 
from —s rapped up several times during the night.” 

unch, 


P 


AFTER THE FIRE. 

“Why are policemen stationed at all the doors of 
ler Majesty's?” asked somebody. 

_ And somebody replied, “'To prevent the fire break- 
ng owt again, I suppose.” —Punch. 

Diary or A DaAIRYMAN.—Been reading a ignorant 
‘rticle in a public journal saying that our 4 penny milk 
ant worth more than 3 farthings a qt., no allowance 
uade for talent, loss of time, and labour in improv- 
lg upon natur. . ‘Then people nowadays are so 
thicking—they look in the milk-jug for perfect 
puity! Why, what is perfect purity? It’s a wisibn ; 
where will you find it? In the House of Parley-, 
ment? Why'their skim is werser than ours:by a 
loug chalk. We don’t witiate a constituency by giv- 
‘ug them horrid lucre, we only employ natur’s uni- 
wersal solvent water, and what else ought a liberal 
aud discerning public to expect but water in this 
whale of tears? Half of all the infants in this 
“ountry: perish before their 5 years old, say the statis- 
hes, and we're to be held responsible because town 
milk don’t nourish as it onght to! Prepostrous! as 

4 dairyman was a Nero, whereas (when his 
Profits is not affected) his feelings tallies with 
the sentiments of a Howard, and he overflows with 





how cruelly they're abused—rivers from which we, 
draw our necessary supplies—how ean a pertikler 
public have its milk a sweet sky-blue when the 
lovely streams which meanders through the flowery 
meads is contaminated by dyers and scourers? We 
always had to bear a deal of opprobrum, and good- 
ness knows we’ often groan beneath the yoke. 
Happily no.law can touch us, for water ain’t like a 
artificial pison, and falls of necessity within the pale. 
— Punch. 








THE BRIDE'S SONG. 
Roya. bridegroom of the sea, 
Proud sun, on thy path of splendour, 
Hasten, where impatiently 
She awaiteth, true and tender, 
Her white arms outstretched to thee. 


Hide the gleries of thy state 

From overwearied vision ; 
The glad hours for which I wait 

Cannot come, with joys elysian, 
Till the morning opes her gate. 
Go and let the stars o’erhead 

Show their shining, modest faces ; 
Let the moon, accompanied 

By hersweet attendant graces, 
Reign her little hour instead. 


So the darkness may come on, 
And the darkness may be over ; 

And the night and morning gone 
That do keep me from my lover, 

Who hath brightness past the sun. 


Oh, my bridegroom, when we meet, 
Never more shall we be parted ; 
Oh, my bridegroom, true and sweet, 
Thou art kingly, lion-hearted, 
‘Thou art manhood’s self-complete. 


I to thee will be so true, 

So unchangingly will love thee, 
All life’s changing journey throngh, 
That the angels set above thee 

Will have nothing left to do. 


Yet what thoughts are tenderest 
Surely I can never show thie ; 
How shall I repay thee best— 
I, who under God, must owe thee, 
All that makes existence blest ? 


GEMS. 


THE moment a man is satisfied with himself every- 
body else is dissatisfied with him. 

AnGutsH of mind has driven thousands to suicide, 
anguish of body few. This proves that the health 
of the mind is of far more importance than the 
health of the body, although both are deserving of 
much more attention than either of them receives. 

THE Germans have the gift of visions without the 
gift of utterance ; the French have the gift of utter- 
anee, with the gift of vision; the English have 
partly the gift of vision, and partly the gift of utter- 
ance. 

THERE is a sacrednessin tears. They are not the 
mark of weakness, but of power. ‘They speak more 
eloquently than ten thousand tongues. They are the 
messengers of overwhelming grief, of deep contrition 
and of unspeakable love. 

Have a definite purpose in life. Never lose sight 
of it. Think of it by day; dream of it by night. 
Push early, late, often. Let your aim be what it 
may in reason, and it will be accomplished. All sue- 
cess is simply this reduced to a bare outline. 

Never despair. It does no good. Give up to it, 
and you suffer all manner of unnecessary miseries, 
Recollect that others have been inten times worse 
plights, have stoutly braved it out, and made a 
triumph. A square purpose, a decided will, and a 
foot put solidly down, are all you want. 


A Guost Story.—Prendergast, an officer in the 
Duke of Marlborough’s army, had mentioned to many 
of his friends that he should, die on a certain day. 
Upon that day a battle took place with the French ; 
after it was over, and Prendergast was still alive, 
his brother officers, while they were still on the field, 
asked him jestingly where was his prophecy now? 
Prendergast gravely auswered, “I shall die not- 
withstanding what you see.” Seon after there came 
a shot from a French battery to which order for a 
cessation of arms had not-yet. reached, and he was 
killed upon the spot. Colonel Cecil, who took pos- 
session of his effects, found in his pocket-book the 
following solemn entry.. [Here the date |—‘ Dreamt 
or was told by an apparition, Sir John Friend meets 


the milk of human kindness. Look at the rivers | 
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me” [here the very day on which he was killed was 
mentioned]. Piendergast had been connected with 
Sir John, who was executed for high treason. 
General Oglethorpe said he was with Col. Cecil 
when Pope came and inquired into the truth of this 
story, which made a great noise at the time, and 
was then confirmed by the colonel. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Atlantic cable receipts averaged for the month 
of October over 1,800/. per day, including Sundays. 

Tue StRAwWBERRY.—It is said that the only fruit 
which grows in every climate is the strawberry. It 
is the only fruit which somewhere on the earth is 
picked every day the year round. 

ASPARAGUS IN FRANCE.—Thie increase of the de- 
mand for asparagus in France may be estimated 
from the fact that the money received for it at 
Argenteuil in 1820 was 5,000 francs ; in 1840, 20,000 
francs, and in 1867, 400,000. 

SaLisBuRY CATHEDRAL.—The first of the statues 
to be placed in the vacant niches in the west front of 
Salisbury Cathedral has been fixed. It is the statue 
of Christ holding a globe, and is 7 feet high. 

‘Tue “ Frncat’s Cave” AQuarium.—The princi- 
pal aquarium at the International Maritime Exhibi- 
tion, which is to be opened at Havre next spring, is 
to represent Fingal’s Cave. It will be 1380 ft. in 
length and 50 ft. in breadth. The works are already 
commenced. 

CLIMATE OF ABYSSINIA.—According to observa- 
tions made by Dr. Blane, one of King Theodore’s 
prisoners, the average temperature at mid-day during 
the months of January, February, March, and April 
at Magdala is 75 deg. The highest temperature.at 
the same time of day was 82 deg. ; the lowest, 57 deg. 

Tue BovusuLiInA WrReEcK.—Mr. Paul, the diver 
to the Liverpool underwriters, has been down to 
make an investigation of the wreck of the Boubulina- 
He finds that she has parted abaft the after boiler, 
and that her deck and plankings abaft had been 
blown up. As the coal bunkers were aft this 
strengthens the presumption that coal gas was the 
cause of the mischief. 

A Fortunate Mason.—* Don” Gennaro, who 
has lately left te the ex-King of Naples a fortune of 
over 30,0002., was not a noble at all, but a mason, 
who obtained his fortune at a lottery. One day he 
succeeded in stopping the horses of King Francis as 
they were running away. The King asked Gennaro 
what reward he wished. The ex-mason replied, 
“Give me the ‘ Don.’” The King expressed his sur 
prise, but Gennaro replied that he was rich, and 
wanted nothing else. “So be it, Don Gennaro,” said 
the King. 

A Sworp-risH ON THE YORKSHIRE CoAstT.—At 
Bridlington a fine sword-fish, 12 ft. 4in. in length— 
the sword extonding upwards of 4 ft. from the body 
—was captured by Barnett and Armstrong, while 
fishing for herrings in Bridlington Bay ; and during 
the same. night another fish, much-larger than the 
one caught, got entangled in the same net, and put 
the men in great fear of the coble bemg upset. After 
a hard struggle, and destroying several nets, the fish 
got clear away. 

Rain 1n Inp1A.—When it doesrain in India it 
pours. In the Nerbudda valley the average rainfall 
for the first nine months of the present year was 
nearly 70 in., arid the chief commissioner hasalready 
received a detailed report of the damage done by the 
overflowing of the riverin the Hoshungabad district. 
The deputy-commissioner of Saugor reports that on 
the night of the 11th September 8} in. of rain fell at 
that station, and that, as might be expected, much 
damage was done tothe town and country. 

THE GOVERNMENT AND THE 'TELEGRAPHS.—The 
Bill to be introduced to enable the Government to ob- 
tain possession of the electric telegraphs of the 
United Kingdom will not be deposited until the usual 
term for depositing private Bills. It will in the first 
instance be treated as a private Bill. On passing and 
becoming an Act of Parliament, Government wil! 
then introduce a Money Bill, to enable them to give 
effect to the measure, It is not thought probable 
that anything will be done in the matter until the 
session of 1869. 

TurkisH Forests AND Minrs.—The Turkish 
Government is trying at last to turn to account its 
forests and mines, but the difficulty which frightens 
away everyone is the want of means of communica- 
tion in the interior. The concessionsires don’t care 
to lay out thelarge sums which the removal of this 
evil would require, and the Government of course 
cannot do it. So, in spite of the great mineral wealth 
of the country, ne one will take the mines. One 
forest: district in Bosnia has been, however, sold, and 
is expected to yield 20,0007. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. A. L.—See our answer to“ E. E. W.” 

L. A.—You are singularly impatient; we replied to your 
question in No. 241 of Tus Lonoon Reaper. 

E. E. W.—How can you reasonably expect us to tell you 
whether we can accept a story without perusal ? 

Jessig B.—Performed in a Protestant church the marriage 
would be legal. 

A Reaper From tHE First.—Your communication is in- 
comprehensible, we cannot decipher it. 

Acrsrs.— With fower flourishes and a little practice your 
writing would not be bad; but avoid carelessness. 

F, V.—Apply at the office of any ship-owner. One time of 
the year is as good as another. 

_ Panny.—The tale “ Stanley Lockwood” was commenced in 
No. 154 of Taz Lonpon Reaper, and was concluded in No. 
les 

Lizzi.—Your handwriting is too straggling and sloping, 
thus rendering the letters indistinct; but practise carefully 
and patiently, and you will overcome these defects. 

A Constant Lover.—A young lady cannot be married 
legally without the consent of her parents or guardians, until 
she has attained the age of twenty-one. 

Layavt.—To clean plate: 1 part of sal ammoniac, 16 parts 
of vinegar; mix, and use this liquid with a piece of flanne}, 
then wash in clean water, and afterwards polish with 
rou re 

Cuartiz Gotus.—The paste of sweet almonds, which 
ontains an oil fitfor rendering the skin soft and elastic, and 
removing indurations, may be beneticially applied to the 
bands and arms. 

McKvyarr.— Your handwriting is not by any means suffi- 
ciently goed for a merchant's office. Take a few lessons 
from ® good mester and practise well, or you will never at- 
tain your desiru 

Heioiss.—All should indeed be ashamed and afraid of 
what is really disgraceful, but to shrink under every reflec- 
tion upon one’s character, though it implies an ingenuousness 
and delicacy of temper, has nothing in it of true greatness, 

Grorce.—A yeomen of the guard is one belonging to the 
foot-guards who attend at the Palacs and the Tower; these 
yeomen are clad after the fashion of the time of Henry 
VIIL, and are generally called beef-caters or buffeticrs. 

Mary.—To ascertain if vegetables are old break a piece 
off; if it suaps crisply it is fresh, if on the contrary it ap- 
pears soft the vegetable is stale, and consequently not 
wholesome 

Lucy.—The asp, or aspick, is a kind of serpent, whose 
poison is so dangerons and quick in its operation that it 
kills without a possibility of applying any remedy; those 
that are bitten by it die from lethargy. 

Davin Tartor.—If you have not the interest of a director 
of the company, apply personally or by letter, stating quali- 
fications, and with testimonials as to character, to the secre- 
tary of the P. and O. Company. 

Vivian.—Serenity, health, and happiness attend the desire 
of rising by labour; misery, repentance, and disrespect that 
of succeeding by extorted benevolence, The man who has 
—- slone to thank for the happiness he enjoys is truly 

est. 

W. M.—The iearned doctor is a foreigner, we do not know 
his address. Have patience, however, with the treatment 
received from the eminent medical men under whom you 
have placed yourself, and in all probability time wilil effect 
a cure 
_ Exeanor —Decani is a term employed in cathedral music, 
implying that the passages to which it is affixed must be 
taken by those singers who are placed on that side of the 
building where the Denn sits, that is, on the right hand 
side on entering the choir from the nave. 


Mortimer.—Subsidy means @ stipulated sum of money 
paid by one prince to another, in pursuance of a treaty of 
alliance for offensive or defensive war. Subsidy troops are 
the troops of one nation assisting those of another, fora 
given sum or subsidy 

Acyus.—The Palace of Versailles was built by Louis XIV., 
and since the year 1837 it has become the museum dedicated 
to the national glories of France; it is remarkable for its 
picture-galleries, sculptures, paris, gardens, lakes, and wa- 
ter-works, all of which are open to the public daily, with 
the exception of Monday. : 

: Henry —The Lord Chancellor is created by the will of the 
Sovereign, by the more act of delivering the Great Seal into 
his custody, and his office continues during the pleasure of 
the Crown; but virtually he re signs his office with his party. 
He is Speaker of the House of Lords, and by virtue of bis 


oiice a member of the Privy Council. He issues writs for 





summoning Parliament, and transacts all business con- 
nected with the custody of the Great Seal. He is principal 
adviser to the Crown in matters of law, chief judge of the 
Court of Chancery, and head of the profession of the law. 
Ee appoints nearly all the judges of the superior courts, the 
commissioners in bankruptcy, the judges of county courts, 
and all justices of the peace, and is patron of all: Crown 
livings rated under 201. He is visitor in right of the Crown 
of all hospitals and colleges of Royal foundation; has the 
geners! guard ip of all infants, idiots, and lunatics, and 
exercises a special jurisdiction in questions relating to chari- 
ties and trust estates. He ranks above all dukes not of the 
blood Royal, and next to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


An Anxious Onz.—1. Three weeks’ notice will be required. 
The fee is only a few shillings; all that is necessary is to go 
before a registrar, declaring your intention of taking each 
other as man and wife, and receiving a certificate of the 
marriage, which will be in every way legal. 2. Handwriting 
good. 

Hastines asks whenthe word “ We" was first adopted by 
editors, The time, we believe, is not quite certain; how- 
ever, itis well known that it was first adopted in England 
by King John in the year 1217, about the same time that 
towns were formed into corporations—viz., those of Rouen 
and Falaise in Normandy. 

Crara.To keep lemons, take those that are quite good 
and run a fine pack-thread about a quafter of a yard long 
through the hard nib at the end of the lemon, then tie the 
string together, and hang them on @ hook in an airy, dry 
place; be sure they do not touch one another, and hang them 
up as high as possible. 

O.tver.—Peter de Wint was an English water-colour 
painter, who at first studied engraving, but relinquished it 
for the department of art in which he subsequently became 
celebrated. During forty years his landscape views of Kent, 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, and other English counties, 
were amongst the greatest attractions of the anaual exhi- 
bition of the society of painters in water colours. 

Manrray.—The words Olja Podrida are Spanish, signifying 
putrid mixture, and is the name of @ favourite dish with all 
classes in Spain; it consists of a mixture of all kinds of 
meat cut into small pieces, and stewed with various kinds 
of vegetables ; when kept long it hasa disagreeable odour, 
hence the name. Im England the phrase Ola Poidirida is 
used metaphoricaily for any incongruous mixture. 


TIME. 


In vain we search the annals of crime 

For so monstrous a thief as old Father Time; 
Still no earthly being can boast of the power 
To hold the old robber im bondage an hour. 


Onward he marches at a furious pace, 

Never halting a moment in the terrible race; 

And this hoary old monster is only content 

When on errands of plunder his footsteps are bent. 


Hoe robs us of beauty, of youth, and of grace, 

He bows the fair form, and disfigures the face ; 

His footmarks leave deeper their impress cach cay, 

And he turns the brown locks and the golden to gray. 
J. 8. C. 

CLocxmaker.—LEither Mr. Bennett, of. Cheapside, or Mr. 
Benson, Ludgate Hill, we forget which, published a work 
upon wetch and clock making. Your best plan would be to 
purchase the number of one of the cheap encyclopedias 
(say Chambers’s) containing the article upon watches and 
clocks, or clocks and watches; the price of that work is three 
halfpence, and would doubtlessly answer your purpose. 

B. R. P.—If in perfect condition the work is without doubt 
of some value. From any ordinary book-buyer you would, 
however, obtain but a small sum ; the price of such books de- 
pends much upon the fancy of Shakespearian collectors. If 
the book be really perfect, and a raré edition, you should 
show it to the principal librarian of the British Museum, 
who would at least treat you with all courtesy. 

E. M.—L. Feathers may be dyed crimson by immersing them 
in aéetate of alumina mordant, then in a hot decoction of 
Brazil wood, and afterwards dipping them in cudbear. Pink 
or rose colour is produced by safflower and lemon juice. 2. 
To curl feathers, heat them gently before the fire, theu, with 
the back of a knife applied to them, they will be found to 
curl quickly and well. 


Hetrice.—1. The best preservative for the teeth is clean- 
liness; they should be well brushed at least morning and 
evening; but if decay has taken place, take 1 oz. of myrrh, 
finely powdered, 2 spoonfuls of the best white honey, and a 
little powdered green sage; mix well together, and wet the 
teeth and gums with it every night and morning. 2. Rub 
a little glycerine (which can be bought at any chemist’s) 
upon your hands at night, and wear gloves in bed. 

L. O.—In the Seamens’ Registry Office the patronage is 
vested in the President of the Board of Trade. Candidates 
for clerkships are eligible from seventeen to thirty. Ex- 
amination consists of writing from dictation, transcribing, 
the first four rules of arithmetic, practice and the rule of 
three, précis, geography, translation from one ancient or 
modern language. Hours and holidays the same as the 
Board of Trade. 

Miriam.—Holy Thursday is the day on which the aseen- 
sion of our Saviour is commemorated, ten days before 
Whitsuntide. It has been kept in the Christian Church from 
the earliest ages. St. Augustine speaks of it as either in- 
stituted by the Apostles, or by some eafly council of the 

rimitive bishops. This day is, however, now greatly neg- 
ected, for what reason it is difficult to account, except it be 
that itis not marked by any worldly festivities. 

Kr.iy.—Hornpipe is a rustic musical instrument seldom 
now seep, except in Wales, where it is still very common; 
its Welsh name is pib-corn, meaning hornpipe. It is so 
called frou: its being constructed of a wooden pipe, with 
holes at certain distances, and a horn at each end, one to 
collect the wind blown into it, and the other to augment the 
sound. This term is also applied to a dance in triple time of 
six erotchets in a bar. 

Marcus.—The three estates of the Realm are the three 
branches of the legislature—the Lords spiritual, the Lords 
temporal, and the Commons. The Sovereign, Lords, and 
Commons in their united character exercise none but legis- 
lative functions. The three are the Parliament, but no bill 





can become law unless all concur in it; in addition, each hay 
separate functions peculiar to itself. The whole executive 
authority is vested in the Sovereign; the House of Lords 
exercises judicial authority as a court of dernier ressort, ang 
is the tribunal to which any great officers of State, im. 
peached by the Lower House, are amenable. The House 
of Commons, the least endowed with any authority, has 
powers for the maintenance of its privileges, compelling be. 
fore it the appearance of persons whom it desires to examine. 
aud also for extracting any information necessary for con. 
ducting the natioaal business. 

Watrer.—Nitrogen is, as its name implies, the pro- 
ducer of ‘nitre,' or at t forms @ portion of the nitric 
acid contained in nitre; it is rather lighter than atmo. 
spheric air, colourless and transparent, incapable of support- 
ing animal life, on which account it is sometimes called 
azote, but incorrectly, as it ianot # poison like many other 

ases, but destroys life only in the absence of oxygen 
This gas extinguishes all burning bodies plunged into it, and 
does notitself Core. It exists largely in nature, for four-fifths 
of the atmosphere consists of nitrogen gas. 

Duvat.—The name of ‘ Prester John" was given during 
the middle ages to a supposed Christian sovereign, whose 
dominions were in the direction of China. He seems to hays 
been discovered by some Nestorian missionaries about the 
year 1,100, and was }: ed to be a Tartar. Sir Jobo 
Maundeville, who travelled in 1322 and 1356, calls him the 
“Grete Emperour of Inde,” who ruled over 72 provinces, 
and especially over the islands of Pentexoire and Mistorak. 
According to this traveller, he assumed his priestly name 
in Egypt on account of the high respect in which priesis 
were held. Some time after the name was applied to the 
supposed head of the Coptic Church in Ethiopia, or Abys- 
sinia. 

Frangx.—Depth of focus is a term frequently used by 
photographers. As the focus of a pencil of rays is strictly 
@ point, it is obvious that the term is scientifically inac- 
curate. Depth of definition has been suggested as more 
correct; it is meant to convey that property possessed ina 

ter or lesser degree by lenses, of representing objects 
situate at widely varying distances from the camera with 
equal distinctness, and in accordance with the power pos- 
sessed by a lens of doing this, so is said to be its depih of 
focus. This property is conferred on a landscape lens by 
reducing its stop; the shorter the focus of a lens, whether 
for portraits or Lndesopen the greater will be the depth of 
definition which it will give. 

Atrnoyse.—In writing. Russian proper names the same 
rules must be followed as those adopted for Oriental names 
in general, as the Russians employ neither Roman charac- 
ters, nor those which can with ease be converted into 
Roman characters. Russ isone of the Slavonic idioms, and 
is subdivided into three distinct dialects—viz., the (reat 
Russ, now the literary and official language of Russie, the 
Little Russ, a compound of the Great Russ sud the Polish; 
and the White Russ, formerly the official language of 
Lithuania. Till the time of Peter the Great the Lussians 
employed an alphabet fabricated by the Monk Oprillus of 
the ninth century; it was taken chiefly from the Greek, with 
some signs added to it, to represent sounds peculiar to the 
Slavonic dialects. ’ 

J. Lez.—Gin or gyn is a contraction of the word engine, & 
machine employed for raising heavy weights, driving piles, 
&c. It consists of three poles, about twelve or sixteen feet 
long, placed in the ground eight or nine inches apart, uniteu 
at the top by a rope twisted severaltimes round each, or by 
an iron ring. Two of the poles are kept ata proper dis- 
tance by @ movable iron bar placed between them in 4 
horizontal position, a windlass is also secured between the 
two poles about three fest and @ half from the ground. 
When in use the gin is placed over the object to be raised, 
and a rope, one end of which is secured around the wind- 
lass before mentioned, aad carried thence through a pulley 
at the top of the poles, is then fixed to it; when, by turning 
the windlass, by means of handspikes, it may be raised tue 
required height. : 

Euisx, nineteen, tall, fair, and good looking. Respondent 
must be about thirty, tall and dark, a tradesman preferced. 

Witp Datsy, seventeen, 5 ft, 2}in., gray eyes, light Loge 4 
hair, and respectably ted. Resp must be tail, 
dark, and handsome, with not less than 500/. per —_ 

Jeanniz, seventeen, 5ft. 3in., dark brown hair an¢ eyes, 
very respectable. Kespondent must be tall, handsome, well 
connected, and 409/. a year. : 

J. S. B., twenty, 5ft. 9in., blue eyes, dark brown hair, and 
fond of music, 200/. a year, when of age. Respondent must 
be about the same age, rather tall and handsome. 

Fanny, seventeen, dark brown hair, gray eyes, —_: 
height. (Handwriting much too small, but practise often au 
you will no doubt improve.) ; 

A Sow or Erty, thirty, 5ft. llin., well made and erong, 
good looking, dark brown hair, whiskers and beard, be 
longing to the Church of England. Respondent must ve 
lady who could move in society, and with @ little moucy 


ComMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Beatrice is responded to by—“J. W.,” twenty-eight, 

ser, medium height. - al 

*M. D. by Lonisa Stanton.” (Handwriting requires muc' 

practice, and more care in the formation of the letters, ti ‘> 
at present very indistiuct.) 
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Parr LVI.; ror Janvazy, is sow Reavy. Price 6d 


*,* Now Ready, Vou. [X. of Tas Loxpos Reaves. Prica 
4s.6d. 
Also, the Tritt and Ixvex to Vor. IX. Price ONE Penn. 


B.—CorresPonpests must Appress TieiR LETTERS ‘o 
on Eprror or “Tue Lonpon Reaper,” 334, Strand, WU. 
We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manuscripts: 
pa Ana are sent to us voluntarily, authors should retaia 
copies. 
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